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| NOW Is the Time to Learn 
: Safe Driving 


. Accidents don’t just happen—they are caused. 
Play it safe and they won’t happen to you. It’s 
just as easy to be a good driver as a poor one, 
and it’s more fun, too. You’ll get a great deal of 
personal satisfaction from your good driving. 
You'll feel safe, relaxed. And 
people will admire the easy, sure 
way you handle a car. 





Here are four good rules for safe 
driving . . . four rules that will 
help to keep you safe and sound 
on the road. 

Know your car 
Don't take chances 
Always be alert 
Always be courteous 


Keep these rules in mind 
every time you get behind 
the wheel. 


To help you learn the fine 

points of safe driving, Al 

Esper, the Chief Test Driver 
for the Ford Motor Company, 
has prepared a colorful, illus- 

trated booklet called, “How to be An Expert 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 















Driver.”’ It contains a wealth of practical driving 
tips. How to park, how to shift gears, learning 
the controls, speed and curves, skids, highway 
courtesy . . . these are a few of the many topics. 
There’s a copy for you, free. Simply fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 








One thing more—no matter how safely you drive, 
you must have a safe car, too. No driver is any 
better than the car he drives. So be sure your brakes, 
steering gear and tires are in best operating con- 
dition. Keep the headlights properly adjusted, and 
the windshield wiper working. Then you’ll be safer, 
and everyone on the highway will be safer, too. 


The courteous, 
keeps them. 


safe driver makes friends, and 





Step Out With Safety 


Ford Motor Company, 2903 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 


I want to know more about safe driving. Send me a free 
copy of the booklet, ‘‘How to be An Expert Driver.” 
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How You Can Save 


In a radio address to the American 
people, President Truman asked us 
to save food for Europe. 

The President said’ we can help 
the countries of Western Europe to 
be free and self-supporting. We can 
make sure these. peoples do not 
starve, that they have enough 
strength to rebuild their countries. 

President Truman asked the Amer- 
ican people to support the plan of 
the Citizens’ Food Committee. (See 
Junior Scholastic, Oct. 20.) He said 
that Mrs. Truman is following the 
plan in the White House. He said he 
has ordered the Army, Navy, an 
Air Forces to follow the plan 

The President said the plan is 

. simple and straightforward. It 
can be understood by all. Learn it — 
memorize it — keep it always in 
mind.” Here it is: 

1. Use no meat on Tuesdays. 

2. Use no poultry or eggs on 
Thursdays. (Exceptions are Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and New Year's.) 

3. Save a slice of bread every day. 
(This means eat one slice less than 
you usually do.) 

4. Public eating places will serve 
bread and butter only on request. 


SAVE WHEAT 


Charles Luckman, chairman of the 
Citizens’ Food Committee, also spoke 
to the American people. 

Mr. Luckman said, “The heart of 
our problem is wheat. This is true 
because wheat is the cheapest, the 
most easily shipped and one of the 
most nourishing of foods.” 

Mr. Luckman said: 

1. The Committee is asking farm- 
ers to feed less grain to livestock. 

2. The Committee is asking all 
grain-using industries to cut down 
on the amount of grain they use. The 
baking industry has already worked 
out a way to save 3,000,000 bushels 
of wheat a month. 

Liquor distillers use about 50,000,- 
000 bushels of grain a year. Only 
part of this grain is wheat. The dis- 
tillers have agreed to stop using 
wheat and to cut their use of other 
grains by 50 per cent. 

3. The Committee is asking all of 
us to eat one slice less of bread a day, 
and to eat less meat, poultry, and 


‘ eggs. 





Charles Luckman 


Charles Luckman is the 38-year- 
old president of the second largest 
soap company in America, Lever 
Brothers, which makes Lux, Rinso, 
Lifebuoy and Pepsodent. 

He was born in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, in 1909. When he was 12, 
Charles Luckman entered Kansas 
City’s Northeast High School, where 
he was editor of the school annual, 
chairman of the senior prom com- 
mittee, captain of the debating team, 
a member of the track team, and 
president of the senior class. 

During his high school years 
Charles Luckman worked afternoons 
in Jones’ department store selling 
men’s clothing. He worked evenings 
at a drug store, and Saturdays deliv- 
ering groceries. 

When he was graduated from high 
school, he had the highest scholastic 
average in the school. 

He worked his way through the 
University of Illinois, to study archi- 
tecture. 

There was little building going on 
in 1931 when Charles Luckman was 
graduated from Illinois and he could 
not find a job in an architect’s office. 
So he became a soap salesman for 
the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. By 
tle time Mr. Luckman was 25 he 
was in charge of sales in six states. 

In 1935 he joined the Pepsodent 
Company as sales manager and by 
1943 was president of the company. 
While he was with Pepsodent Mr. 
Luckman discovered Bob Hope and 
put him on the radio. 

In 1944 the Lever Brothers Co. 
bought Pepsodent. And in 1946 Mr. 
Luckman became president of Lever 
Brothers. 
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HECTOR: Story of a Steer 


HIS is the story of a steer named 
Hector. The story of Hector will 
help you to understand why the 
meat which you eat is so expensive. 

The story begins in Nebraska, 
where Hector was born, and ends in 
New York, where Hector was eaten. 

Hector was born on a ranch in 
northwestern Nebraska in the sum- 
mer of 1945. At the time he was born 
he weighed a little less than 100 
pounds and was worth about five 
cents a pound, to the rancher. 

During the next year Hector’s 
mother grazed off seven acres of 
grassland and ate two tons of hay to 
support herself and keep her son in 
milk. Hector also nibbled on grass 
and drank water pumped by the 
ranch’s windmills. Hector and his 
mother tucked away some soybean 
cakes and salt. 

The rancher sprayed Hector with 
DDT to keep flies and other insects 
off him. Cattle gain weight faster 
when pests do not trouble them. 


HECTOR IS SOLD 


By the summer of 1946 Hector had 
gained over 600 pounds and weighed 
711 pounds. The rancher who owned 
Hector decided to sell him to a farm 
in eastern Nebraska. Hector sold for 
16 cents a pound, or $114. 

In 1939 Hector would have sold 
for 10% cents a pound. In 1947 he 
sold for 25 cents a pound. The ranch- 
ers who raise Hector and his fellow 
steers are making more money than 
ever before. 


COSTS INCREASE 


Ranchers’ costs have increased too. 


Fence posts which cost 29 cents in 
1939 cost 45 cents today. Wire is also 
more expensive. 

In 1939 the rancher who raised 
Hector hired men in the haying sea- 
son for $60 a month and board. This 
year he paid them $225 a month and 
board. 

In spite of increased costs, the 
rancher said that business has never 
been better. 

In October, 1946, Hector had his 
first train ride. He was shipped with 


The material for this article was drawn from 
@ series of reports published in the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


other steers from the ranch to a farm 
200 miles away in the corn-belt of 
Nebraska. Hector’s transportation by 
cattle car cost $1.91. His ride from 
the railway to the farm in a truck 
cost 21 cents. 

Once on the farm, Hector had 
nothing to do but eat, sleep, and get 
fat for a year. He was being fattened 
for the kill. Fattening steers consists 
of feeding them (mostly corn) until 
they gain weight often at the rate of 
two pounds a day. 


HECTOR EATS 


At first Hector was turned out 
among the cornstalks and grass. 
Later he was shut in a small yard 
and fed corn and alfalfa. By last Feb- 
ruary he was tucking away one-third 
of a bushel of cracked corn a day. 

Hector’s stay on the farm ended 
this September when the farmers 
decided he was fat enough. Hector 
was a walking block of beef almost 
bursting his hide. He had gained 609 
pounds and weighed 1,320 pounds. 

Here is what he ate during his 
year on the farm: 80 bushels of corn; 
a ton of alfalfa hay; 150 pounds of 
other foods such as cottonseed, lin- 
seed, soybean cakes, and salt. 

Altogether, the farmers spent $164 
on Hector, after buying him for $114. 
This means their investment in him 
was $278. 

At the stockyard, Hector’s 1,320 























pounds sold for 35.5 cents each, or 
$468 altogether. The farmers made a 
profit of $190 on him. 

Hector was shipped from the 
Omaha stockyard to New Jersey. His 
train ride cost $13. And he lost 33 
pounds while traveling. This means 
that the cost of his remaining 1,287 
pounds increased two cents each. 


INTO BEEF 


In New Jersey Hector the steer 
was slaughtered and turned into 
sides of beef cooling in a giant re- 
frigerator. An even coat of creamy 
fat lay over Hector’s beef, which 
weighed 810 pounds. Of this 1,287 
pounds, 477 had been removed. They 
included hide, hooves, tail, head, etc. 

The beef was cut into four sections 
and sold to wholesalers at an aver- 
age of 57 cents a pound. The whole- 
salers sold the beef to butchers at 
59 cents a pound. 

The beef that the butchers bought 
at an average of 59 cents a pound 
included bones and suet, much of 
which had to be trimmed away be- 
fore the meat was sold to customers. 

The butchers sold the beef for 
prices up to $1.10 a pound for the 
finest pieces. Less choice cuts of meat 
sold for less. The average price was 
70 cents. The butcher’s selling price 
includes the cost of the beef, the 
amount thrown away, cost of run- 
ning the store, and a profit. 





Hector — “a walking block of beef.’ Hector is a Black Angus steer. 








IRAN 


Iran. Many people confuse the 
two because both their names 
start with Ira. Their old names were 
far different. Iraq used to be called 
Mesopotamia. Iran used to be known 
as Persia. 
Like Iraq and Saudi Arabia, much 
of Iran is desert and is rich in oil. 
Forty-two per cent of all the 
known oil reserves in the world are 
in the Middle East. The following 
table shows how this is divided 
imong the nations or regions of the 
Middle East: 


Fi. of Iraq is a nation called 


ESTIMATED OPERATING 
OlL COM- 
COUNTRY RESERVES PANIES 
(in barrels) 
lran 5,000,000,000 British 
lraq 4,000,000,000 British, U. S., 
Dutch, French 
Saudi Arabia 2,000,000,000 American 
and Bahrein 
Kuwait (British 
protectorate) 4,000,000,000 British, U. S. 
Qatar (British 
protectorate) 500,000,000 _ British 


In Iran the producing oil fields are 
in the southwest (see map on page 
7). Twenty million tons of oil are 
pumped from these fields each year. 
The right to work these fields was 


given to a British company in 1901. 
This company is the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company. It pays the govern- 
ment of Iran a certain amount of 
money each year for its oil rights. 

There is also oil in northern Iran. 
These fields are not in production. 
That is, the machinery for drilling, 
pumping and storing the oil has not 
been set up. Russia wants this oil. 

In April, 1946, the Prime Minister 
of Iran, Ahmed Ghavam, agreed to 
give Russia oil rights in northern 
Iran. Why? 

We have to go back a few years 
to learn the reason. 

In 1941, Iran was under the rule 
of a shah (king) named Riza Khan. 
This shah was friendly to Germany. 
Because the Allies feared that he 
would help Germany, British and 
Russian troops marched into Iran. 
U. S. troops arrived later. 

Britain, Russia and the U. S. prom- 
ised to withdraw their troops six 
months after the end of the war. 

The war ended on Septemebr 2, 
1945. Foreign troops were to leave 
Iran by March 2, 1946. 

The U. S. and Great Britain kept 
their pledge. Russian troops stayed. 

Prime Minister Ghavam of Iran 





Hospital on wheels visits a Kurdish 
village in Iran. The boy on a stretch- 
er is having his eyes examined by 
a British doctor. The doctor with a 
stethoscope (center) is an Iranian. 


then made a deal with Russia. He 
agreed to give Russia oil rights in 
northern Iran in the hope that Russia 
would withdraw her troops. Russian 
troops left Iran in May. 


WHO WILL GET THE OIL? 


The Prime Minister's agreement 
with Russia is now up for approval 
before Iran’s Parliament. The Iran 
Parliament is called the Majlis. So 
far the Majlis has not yet decided 
on what should be done. Some of 
its members prefer to give oil rights 
to the U. S., instead of Russia. But 
U. S. oil companies have never asked 
for Iranian oil. 

Here are some of the questions 
members of the Majlis have been ask- 
ing themselves about Russia: 

1. Does Russia need the oil? Rus- 
sia has large oil resources of her own, 
not far from the Iranian border. 
Russia may want Iran’s northern 
oil fields only so that no other nation 
will be able to work them. 

2. Is Russia trying to get a foot- 
hold in Iran for some other reason? 
For centuries Russia has wanted a 
warm-water port. Russia’s own ports 
freeze up during the winter. Does 
Russia want to control Iran so that 
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she will have a year-round outlet to 
the sea? 

3. If Russia gets the northern oil 
fields, will she encourage revolts 
against the government of Iran? 
Azerbaijan is an Iranian province 
bordering on Russia. A group of 
rebels in Azerbaijan set up an inde- 
pendent government last year. The 
Iranian government crushed the re- 
volt. Russia was suspected of having 
helped the rebels 

4. Will an oil agreement with Rus- 
sia anger the U. S.? 

Our Government has not said that 
it disapproves of giving oil rights to 
Russia. But it has said that it will 
support Iran’s right to make her 
own choice. This means that the 
U. S. will stand behind Iran if Iran’s 


Tribal housewife making cheese by 
shaking goatskin full of goat’s milk. 





This group, in various native costumes, includes some of the many natiot- 
alities and tribes of Iran. Among them are Kurds, Yezardis, Assyrians. 








Parliament votes against the agree- 
ment with Russia. 

The name Iran comes from the 
word Aryana, meaning “country of 
the Aryans.” The Aryans were a 
people who lived in Iran before his- 
tory was written. 


PERSIA BECOMES IRAN 


The people of Iran have long 
called their country by that name. 
But the people of other nations for 
centuries spoke of it as Persia. 

“Persia” officially became “Iran” 
in 1935, when Riza Khan was shah. 
His son, Mohammed Riza, is the 
present shah. ‘ 

A railroad linking the Caspian Se 
with the Persian Gulf was built dur- 
ing Riza Khan’s reign. So were Iran’s 
best highways and most of her fac- 
tories. Cities were modernized. Regu- 
lar air service was established. Men 
and women were encouraged to give 
up their ancient dress for western 
clothes. 

Riza Khan brought about his own 
downfall by being too friendly to the 
Germans during World War II. When 
Allied troops invaded his coun- 
try in 1941, he turned the throne over 
to his son, Mohammed Riza, and fled. 


DESERT AND PLATEAU 


The land over which Mohammed 
Riza Yules is bigger than France, 
Great Britain, Italy, and Spain com- 
bined. 

A good portion of Iran’s 628,000 
square miles is a high, dry plateau. 
Along the western rim, high moun- 
tain ranges tower over the plateau. 

















Tribeswomen spin wool into thread 
by hand. This woman belongs to 
the Asfahri tribe of southern Iran. 


Nearly all the settlements of any im- 
portance are either in the valleys o1 
on the slopes leading down to th« 


plateau. 
Melting snows from the mountains 
and underground springs suppl) 


nearly all the moisture. Most of [ran 
gets little rainfall. 

There is an old saying that Ira 
has seven climates. She has. You can 
go from snow-capped mountains i: 
the west to one of the earth’s hottest 
spots along the Persian Gulf in the 
same day — if you fly. 

Around the Caspian Sea it is wet 
and hot. Travel eastward, and yo 
come to two of the driest, saltiest 
deserts on earth, where no huma: 
being can live. These deserts mak« 
up one-third of Iran. 


THE IRANIANS 


There are 17,000,000 people i: 
Iran. One-fourth of them are nomads 
— wanderers who drive their flocks 
of sheep, goats, and cattle from pas 
ture to pasture. Their homes depend 
on the seasons. In winter they liv 
on the plains. In summer they pac} 
their tents, household goods, women 
and children on horses and move u} 
the mountainsides. 

There are many nomadic tribes i 
Iran. The Great Lurs, the Little Lurs 
and the Qashqais are three of th 
most important tribes. They live 
along the western mountains. 

The northwest is the home of the 
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Kurds. Once nomads, the Kurds are 
now settled in permanent villages. 
\mong the tribesmen are fierce fight- 
rs. They sometimes sweep down 
from the mountains to plunder the 
illages below. 

There are other tribes in Iran. 
[hese people are descended from 
the hordes* that invaded Persia long 
igo. There are Turkomans near the 
Caspian Sea, Baluchi near the India 
border, and Arabs close to Iraq's 
border. 

In Iran the Arabs are in the minor- 
ity. For this reason Iran is not a 
nember of the Arab League. 

The tribes provide the towns with 
neat, milk, butter, and cheese. They 
make beautiful pottery and world- 
famous Persian rugs and carpets. 
Each tribe has its own pattern and 





Many of Iran’s tenant farmers are 
undernourished and live in squalor.* 


Russia seeks oil rights in northern 
Iran, from Azerbaijan along the Cas- 
pian coast and east to Afghanistan. 


color arrangement for its rugs. 

Not all the people of Iran are 
nomads. There are many farmers 
who work the same land year after 
year. Many of them are tenant farm- 
ers. They give part of their crops to 
the landlord as rent. 

Farms must be irrigated if they 
are not to turn into desert wastes. 
Wheat, barley, rice, fruits, tobacco, 
cotton, and sugar beets are the main 


Cr@ps. 
SCHOOLS 


Nearly all the people of Iran are 
Moslems. Moslem priests, called 
mullahs, play an important part in 
community life. They are in charge 
of most schools. 

The number of schools in Iran has 
increased greatly within the last 20 
years. Still, only a small percentage 
of adults can read and write. 

Disease is widespread in Iran. 
Cholera is the most dreaded disease. 
The Iranians have welcomed Ameri- 
can and British doctors who have 
gone to Iran to help in the fight 
against disease. 

The principal language is Persian. 





* Means word is defined on page 14. 








Some of the tribes, like the Kurds, 
have their own languages. Other 
languages spoken are Turkish and 
Arabic. In the cities English and 
French are often heard. 

The poor people of Iran have no 
tables, chairs, plates, or silverware. 
They sit cross-legged on the floor 
around a tray and eat with their 
fingers. They use only their right 
hands in eating. 

Round flaps of wheat bread are 
the main food. Other foods in the 
Iranian’s diet depend on where he 
lives. If he lives near the Caspian 
Sea, he eats plenty of rice and fish. 
If he is a wandering mountain tribes- 
man, he has mutton, goat’s milk, and 
perhaps some beef. Farmers grow 
their own vegetables and fruits. 

You can count on one hand the 
number of cities in Iran with more 
than 100,000 people. They are Te- 
heran (the capital), Tabriz, Isfahan, 
Meshed, and Shiraz. 

Most of Iran’s factories are in these 
cities. There are sugar, rice, and silk 
mills; oil refineries; and cement, glyc- 
erine, and small arms factories. 

The cities show the changes tak- 
ing place in Iran. Their modern 
buildings remind us that Iran is 
slowly shedding old ways to keep 
up with a changing world. 





All photographs of Iran are from the Brit- 
ish Information Services. 
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Under the despotic Stuart kings, no book or paper could 
be published in England without a license. Printers who 
violated this were sentenced to be hanged or tortured. 








A free press in America was first won by John Peter 
Zenger (1735). In his New York Journal he attacked the 
corrupt royal governor, was acquitted in a famous trial. 





F reedom to Be 


ILLIE WHITE had the world by the tail as he 

stepped off the train in Emporia, Kansas, that 

May day in 1895. It had been hard work getting 

together the $3000 to buy the paper. Anyhow, here he 

was at 2% owner and editor of the Emporia Gazette 
Even if there were less than 700 subsoribers! 

From the pages of the Emporia Gazette, there began 
to pour editorials on Kansas, on politics, on finance, on 
injustice. William Allen White thundered and lx 
pleaded. He was whimsical and he was noble — but he 
was always readable. He became known all over the 
United States. He put Emporia on the map. 


Liberty to Print 

White consistently championed the rights of the fre 
press that we inherited from England. Censorship was 
abolished there in 1694. But in colonial America freedom 
had to be fought for again. Benja...in Franklin’s brother 
James, dared to criticize the governor in 1722. John 
Peter Zenger established our freedom of the press in 
1735. The Bill of Rights affirmed it in 1791. 

During the War Between the States, there was no 
censorship of the press set up by Congress. But som: 
northern newspapers took advantage of this situation 
They told where Grant had secreted his guns, and what 
Sherman's objectives were in his march through 
Georgia. The Army finally took hold, and suspended 
temporarily twenty-one newspapers. 

Perhaps it was this experience or perhaps it was just 
nervousness that made us put powerful controls on th 
press in World War I. Through the Espionage Act o! 
1917, offending publications were suppressed or denied 
low postal rates. This Act is still in effect. But in World 
War II it was not needed. A system of voluntary censo1 
ship worked well. 

In 1922, William Allen White put signs in the window 
of the Emporia Gazette supporting a railroad strike. H: 
was threatened with arrest. 

The next day he wrote an editorial: “Only when fre 
utterance is suppressed is it needed, and when it i: 





























William Allen White, the great Emporia editor, repre- 
sented American journalism at its best. He risked both 
popularity and profits to stand for democratic liberties. 


A big city newspaper is expensive to produce. In Amer- 
ica it cannot be controlled by the government. But it 
owes it to the public to provide fair, free information. 














W ell-Informed 


needed it is most vital to justice... . And peace without 
justice is tyranny, no matter how you may coat it with 
expediency.” 4 

White was not arrested. Instead, he received the 
Pulitzer Prize for this editorial in 1922. 

Freedom of the press is both freedom “for” people to 
criticize, and freedom “from” people who might publish 
statements damaging to others. This limitation is con- 
trolled by state libel laws. It is not a denial of liberty, 
but a protection against having one’s person, property, 
vr good name injured by the press. 


The Problem of Publishing 

Now that we have a strong press free from govern- 
ment restrictions, another danger threatens. Publishing 
has become “big business”! And so are radio and movies, 
the powerful new arts of “mass communication.” 

Once there were 2,600 daily newspapers in this coun- 
try. Today there are only 1,750. And of these, 375 are 
owned by a few large “chains” which control more than 
one quarter of our total daily circulation. There are 
about 10,000 weekly newspapers left, but 3,200 have 
disappeared since 1930. Magazines are widely read 
today. But the most important ones of large circulation 
are owned by six companies. 

What is worse, the newspapers within a given city 
are more and more owned by one publisher without 
competition. When this happens there is little oppor- 
tunity for expression of an opposition point of view. 
There are only 117 cities left in the whole nation where 
competing daily papers exist. Frequently, too, the same 
newspapers which have a monopoly of the news chan- 
nels own the local radio stations. New publishers with 
small capital have little chance to establish daily news- 
papers against the powerful “chains.” 

American Communists accuse the United States of 
not having a “free press” because it is controlled by 
business interests. Mr. Molotov and Mr. Vishinsky 
ittack our press before the United Nations for “war- 
mongering.” 
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No. 7 in the “All Out for Democracy” Series 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


Coming from a nation where every. publication is 
strictly controlled and censored by the government, 
this is more than ridiculous. The best answer to their 
accusations is that the principal American papers carried 
the Vishinsky and Molotov statements in full, while 
Moscow’s Izvestia and Pravda gave Mr. Marshall a dis- 
torted paragraph on an inside page. 

Well, take a look at your local newsstgend. Are there 
many different opinions represented there? On one New 
York newsstand there are about fifteen dailies of all 
varieties, from the New York Times to PM —which 
rarely agree on anything. The Catholic News, a weekly, 
often finds itself next to the Communist Daily Worker. 
What do you find on yours? ; 


“A Free and Responsible Press” 


An iridependent study by the Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press reports that our newspapers, radios, 
and movies are in the hands of too few people. It urges 
newspapers to give better service in informing the 
public. It objects to Government control, but warns that 
if the owners don’t do something about it, the people 
will. 

This study itself was proof of a healthy spirit of de- 
mocracy. The money for it was given largely by Henry 
R. Luce, owner of Time-Life-Fortune magazines. An 
able committee headed by Robert M. Hutchins, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Chicago, used Mr. Luce’s 
money to tell him and other big publishers that because 
of their policies, the American people do not have ade- 
quate means of expression and information. Self-regula- 
tion in the public interest is the greatest protection for 
a free press. iy 

How about your high school paper? Do students get a 
chance to express themselves? Or only a chosen few? 
Do your editorials discuss live and significant questions 
that affect the student body? Does it live up to the best 
traditions of a real newspaper? 

















In a democracy books are an important and respected 
branch of the press. We were deeply shocked when the 
Nazis burned thousands of books they did not approve. 















Every writer and editor in a totalitarian nation lives 
under the shadow of censorship. He can print only 
what he is told; correspondents cannot report the truth. 
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THE TIME 


Just before Hallowe'en. 


THE CHARACTERS 


Danny Berman: The storyteller. 

Jerry Turner: President of the 
Supersonics Youth Club. 

Joe TayLor: Member of the Super- 
sonics Youth Club 

PEANUTS PALMER: Member of the 
Supersonics Youth Club. 

HaNpvsOME Decosta: Member of 
the Supersonics Youth Club. 

Mousey McCoy: Member of the 
Supersonics Youth Club. 

Guosts (Played by girls or boys): 
No. 1 Ghost, Red Eyes, Scare Face, 
Rattle Bones, Rattling Chains, and 
Secretary Chalk White who says 
nothing but writes down everything. 
You may add more ghosts and either 
share some of the ghost dialogue 
with the newcomers or ask them to 
be satisfied with the shrieking parts. 
Be sure to find suitable names for 
them. 

Use old sheets, not new ones, for 
the ghost costumes. Cover the 
ghosts’ faces with pieces of cloth in 
which openings may be cut for eyes 
and mouths. Get some flashlights 
for them. Luminous paint properly 
applied to costumes will make 
ghostly bones appear to glow in the 
darkness. (See instructions for mak- 
ing a skeleton costume on page 16.) 


PROLOGUE 


STORYTELLER (standing in front of 
the curtain ): Hallowe'en time is here 
again. What does it mean to you? 
Nuts and cider? Masquerading? 





Witches in the moonlight? Black 
cats? Ghosts? Of course, no one be- 
lieves in ghosts any more, they say, 
but I want to tell you what hap- 
pened to some friends of mine. | was 
with them when this peculiar thing 
occurred. ( Looking cautiously to the 
right and left and then stepping for- 
ward as if to take the audience into 
his confidence.) And if this isn't a 
true ghost story, I don’t know what 
is. Oh, I know you think I’m kidding 
but I tell you I was there when it 
happened. Let me begin at the be- 
ginning. We have a youth club out 
our way. We call ourselves the Su- 


._personics. We have meetings in Joe 


Taylor's basement. Well, one night 
in October near Hallow’en time our 
club was having a meeting — not 
thinking of anything out of the ordi- 
nary, you know, just having a meet- 
ing. And then IT HAPPENED, it 


was like this. 


SCENE: Joe Taylor's basement 

The curtains open. We see Joe 
Taylor's basement. Arranged in stor- 
age room style are such articles as 
old boxes, screens, garden tools, 
baskets, etc. In a cleared space the 
SYC members have set up a table 
and some folding chairs. Posters on 











the wall tell of the club's activities 
Jerry Turner, the President, is seated 
at the table presiding when Danny 
Berman, the Storyteller, walks in to 
the scene. 


PresipeNt: Youre late, Danny 
were taking up new business. Is 
there any new business, fellows? 

Joe: What about Hallowe'en? Are 
we going to have-a pla¥? 

PRESIDENT: I think we should make 
up our minds. 

Mousey: Will everyone in the club 
take part in it? 

ALL (opinion divided): Yes! No! 

PresiwENtT (banging the gavel): 
Order! Order! Let’s decide on some 
thing first. Any suggestions? 

HANDSOME: What if we decide on 
a play and then can’t find a play? 

Peanuts: How much time have 
wer 

PRESIDENT: A week. Hallowe'en is 
just a week off. 

Att: A week!!! 

HANDSOME: How are we going to 
find a play and learn it in a*week’ 
We can't have meetings of the club 
every night. 

Jor: Maybe we could have a meet 
ing Monday after school, and maybe 
we could think up something ove! 
the week-end, and maybe — 

Aut (mockingly): Maybe. 

Guost Ecuo: Maybe. 

Joe: I heard you the first time, 
fellows. 

Danny (registering surprise): We 
only said it once. 

Joe (sourly): Yes, you 
maybe. 


did — 











Guost Ecuo: Maybe. 

Aut (startled): What the heck???? 
Peanuts: This place. must be 
haunted. 

ALL: Oooo000000000000000h. 

PRES WENT (banging gavel): Or- 
der! Order! 

Guost Groan: Oooooooouuuuu- 
uummMmMmmm. 

PRESIDENT: I said order. 

(Boys look startled. ) 

Danny: We didn't do that, Mr. 
President. 

PRESIDENT: Let’s get on with the 
business. 

HANDSOME: I move that we ad- 
journ and take this up at our next 
meeting. 

ALL: Awwwww! 
that! 

Joe: The next meeting time is next 
Friday and that’s Hallowe'en. 

Peanuts: I make a motion — 

Guost Ecuo: Motion. 

Peanuts: Quit it, fellows. I make 
1 motion — 

Guost Ecuo: Mooooooootion. 

Peanuts (annoyed ): Shut up! 

PRESIDENT: Be careful of your lan- 
suage, Peanuts. Let’s stick to par- 
liamentary order. 

Peanuts: I am sticking to it and 
every time I say I make a motion — 

Guost Ecuo: MQOoo0000000000- 
hon. 

Peanuts: There, see what I mean? 
lhe boys are yelling “motion” every 
time I say the word. 

Att (astonished): We are not! 

Danny (suddenly serious): 
There’s something queer going on. 

PRESIDENT (reassuringly): It’s the 
.coustics. The acoustics of this place 
ire bad. Didn’t you ever notice the 

cho before? 

Danny: Not like that, I didn't. 

Joe: Mr. President, I suggest that 
ve proceed with our plans for Hal- 
lowe’en. We could make up a scene 

have something scary — 

Guost ScREAM: Aaaaaaaa0000000- 
i\uuUUUUUUUaaaaaahhbh. 

PRESIDENT: Order! Order! Order! 
| said it before and I mean it, if you 
guys can't be quiet. Tl adjourn 
the meeting. 

(Boys all blame each other) 

Joe: Cut it out, will you? 

HaNpsoME: Cut it out yourself. 

Danny: You don't have to scream 
like that. 


You can’t do 





The words prologue and acoustics are de- 
fined in “Starred Words” on pace 14. 


Peanuts: What's the matter with 
you? I didn’t scream. 

Danny: You did, you know you 
did. 

Peanuts: I tell you I didn't. 

PresipeNnt: Order! Order! Order! 

Guost Ecuo: Order! 

ALL (anxiously): See! 

PresweENT (still in command of 
the situation): You're imagining 
things. Any suggestions for Hallo- 
ween? 

Joe (braving it out): Let’s have a 
scary play. 

Att (showing signs of nervous- 
ness): Yes, let’s. 

Joe: Something about ghosts — 

The lights go out. A ghost glides 
from behind a stack of boxes in the 
corner and stands menacingly be- 
hind the President’s chair. The other 
boys see the spook and send out a 
piercing yell. 

Present (angrily banging the 
gavel): Order! Order! For acting 
like that I won't let any of you have 
the floor. If I have to be a dictator — 

The ghost leans forward and with 
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one swift motion muzzles the Presi- 
dent. 

Att (some seated, some stand- 
ing): See here! See here! 

HANDSOME (moving forward): 
You can’t do that, you old spook you. 
Let him go. 

Other ghosts have been gliding 
from their hiding places and taking 
their positions behind the boys while 
their attention was focused on the 
first ghost. They muzzle all the boys, 
tying large white handkerchiefs 
across their mouths. Mousey escapes 
by hopping off the stage and into 
the audience. Joe tries to get away 
but a ghost catches him by the coat 
tail. Silently the ghost squadron lays 
the captive boys out on the floor in a 
row and ties them hand and foot. 
Number One Ghost takes the chair 
as several of his followers, producing 
flashlights, throw — shifting light 
shadows on the weird scene. 

NumsBer One Guost: And now 
fellow ghosts, spooks, skellybones, 
and Hallowe'en scareheads, the 
meeting will please come to dis- 
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order. Where’s my gavel?- (He tosses 
the boys’ gavel away contemptu- 
ously. A ghost hands him a bone and 
he raps for disorder.) Disorder, if 
you don’t please. (Ghosts respond 
with groans and an assortment of 
eerie noises.) Now that this old busi- 
ness (waving a ghostly arm in the 
direction of the boys) has been so 
well settled, watch those captives, 
Red Eyes, and you too, Scare Face. 
Is there any new business? 

ScarRE Face: Your Ghostly High- 
ness, Hallowe’en is due in a few 
nights. What's the program? 

NuMBER OnE Guost: Any sugges- 
tions? 

Scare Face: Can’t we do some- 
thing new? 

RATTLE Bones: I have a list of 
names here and a few ideas to offer. 

NuMBER ONE Guost: Go ahead, 
Rattle Bones. 

RaTTLE Bones: Now * take this 
crowd on the floor here. They don’t 
know what to do for Hallowe'en. 
(Mimicking the boys.) Let’s give a 
play, they say. Well, Your Ghostly 
Highness, let’s give them a play they 
won't forget. 

AuL: Aye! Aye! (Captives squirm. ) 


NumBer One Guost: Proceed. 
Rattle Bones. 
RATTLE Bones: On Hallowe’en 


night, when the clock strikes twelve. 
the door will open on its creaky hinge 
and a ghost will glide to the bedside 
of Peanuts Palmer. Taking him gently 
by the hand (a spook screams) that 
ghost will lead Peanuts to the cave 
under the cliff along Spook Highway 
(ghostly laughter). 

Scare Face: I'll go after Joe Tay- 
lor. 

Rep Eyes: I'll get Jerry Turner. 

RattTtinc Cuarns: Danny Ber- 
man for me. 
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Rep Eyes: Just wait ’til I lead 
Handsome Decosta into the midnight 
darkness of our hideout. 

(Captive boys squirm and groan. ) 

RattLe Bones: The witches will 
be there and the witches’ brew will 
boil and bubble in the big pot. 

Rep Eyes: “Bubble, bubble, 

Toil and trouble. 
Fire burn and cauldron 
bubble.” 

NumsBer OXF Guost: Never mind 
the poetry now, Red Eyes, we 
haven't time for it. Give us the names 
of the boys you want to go after, 
Rattle Bones. Where's our secretary, 
Chalk White? (A ghost moves for- 
ward pulling a scratch pad and pen- 
cil from the folds of his sheet.) Take 
these names, Chalk White. 

RattLe Bones: I'd like to get 
Johnny Vallarino when he’s asleep. 
And Chubby Webb. 

Ratruinc CuHains: Don't forget 
Redtop Snyder and Mousey McCoy. 
Mousey thinks he got away. (eerie 
laughter ) 

RaTTLe Bones: We'll feed them on 
raw mice and vinegar tea and let 
them play ball with a giant's skull. 

Ratriinc Cuarns: Yes, and how 
about working some witch magic 
on them?’ Old Granny Broomstick 
has a bunch of scary tricks. She can 
turn a boy into a broomstick and 
ride through the sky with him. 

Scare Face (poking his foot at a 
captive boy): Let’s send Jerry Tur- 
ner on a flight across the moon. 

Rep Eyes: I have a beeeeauuuuti- 
ful thought. Let’s get Witch Goody 
Three Shoes to pull a trick at supper 
time — turn the pumpkin pie into a 
delicious mud pie, sour the milk, 
turn the bread into concrete — 

Aut: Nice! Nice! Nice! 

Numser One Guost: All right, all 
right, all right, fellow ghosts, spooks, 
skellvbones, and Hallowe’en scare- 
heads, you have a real program and 
I think we’ve helped the boys a lot. 
(sympathetically.) Poor kids, they 
didn’t know what to do for Hallo- 
we’en. (severely.) Stand them up. 
(Guards stand the quaking boys on 








their feet.) We're going to take you 
to a haunted house as soon as we 
adjourn, my lads. After that you can 
go home, but wait for midnight on 
Hallowe'en. 

Att: Midnight on Hallow eeeee- 
nnnnn! 

NuMBER One Guost: Lay the cap- 
tives down — before they fall down. 
There's something else on the 
agenda. At this point I'll call for the 
report of the Birthday Committee. 

ScarE Face: I have here a list of 
names of people born on Hallowe'en. 
According to all ancient authorities 
on spooky subjects these people, 
while they are young, have the power 
to understand the language of 
witches. They know how to converse 
with the broomstick brigade — and 
they often do. Do you want to know 
who these mortals are? (He either 
reads aloud the names of persons 
born on Hallowe’en, or merely hands 
the list to the ghost president. ) 

NuMBER OnE Guost: Very good. 
Very good. (Receiving the report 
and turning to the secretary.) File 
this. And now a report from the 
Committee on Charms and Incanta- 
tions. 

Rep Eyes: I have the information 
on that, Mr. President. Coat pockets 
are the most reliable charm. That is, 
if they're turned inside out. Coat 
pockets turned inside out will keep 
ghosts, goblins; and witches away. 


Numser One Guost (glancing 


uneasily at captive boys): Suppress 
that information and remove all 
pockets from the clothing of the 
captives before you release them to- 
night. Proceed. . 

Rep Eyes (holding papers): 
There’s more to be said about 
charms. I have here a communication 
from a Scottish ghost. 

Aut: Hear! Hear! 

NuMBER OnE Guost: What does 
he have to say? 

Rep Eyes: He reports on a charm 
used by young maidens for discov- 
ering the names of their future hus- 
bands. 

Numser One Guost: Can’t say I 
am interested in such research work, 









but let’s hear what the custom is. 
Maybe we can use it in our Hallo- 
ween program. 

Rep Eyes: In Scotland, says Ghost 
Tam Thistle, if a maiden will go out 
into the garden and pull a cabbage 
up by the roots, and if she will then 
hang it over the door of her house 
she will soon know who her future 
husband will be because the first 
lad’s name spoken by anyone who 
enters after the cabbage is hung up, 
will be the first name of the one she 
will wed. 

NuMBER OnE Guost: Hummm! In- 
teresting and educational. File that 
information. We have two minutes 
before we adjourn. Reeeemember, 
we haunt the haunted house tonight! 
Reeeemember, leave no pockets on 
the captive boys when you release 
them ‘tonight! Reeeemember, we 
meet again on Hallowe'en! Recite 
the passwords. 

Guost: Spooks. 

Guost: Skellybones. 

Guost: Haunted Houses. 

Guost: Shrieks, Groans. 

They circle around the captive 
boys in a weird dance punctuated by 
spooky laughter and the curtain 
closes. 


EPILOGUE 


STORYTELLER (standing in front of 
the curtain): That experience was 
like a nightmare. Just as they were 
herding us all into the haunted 
house, Peanuts Palmer escaped the 
watchful eye of the ghost guard long 
enough to turn his pockets inside out 
like this (illustrates) and pouff! the 
whole flock of spooks disappeared 
like smoke. Well, you can ask any of 
the kids who belonged to the old SYC 
crowd whether what I have told you 
is true or not. I see one of the fellows 
sitting out there in the auditorium 
now. Maybe he'll come forward and 
back me up. Mousey McCoy, will 
you tell them whether this is a true 
ghost story or not? 

Mousey (coming out of the audi 
ence): Danny Berman gave you a 
very good account of the affair, I 
think, and that’s more than I could 
have done because I escaped from 
Taylor’s basement when a big spook 
came after me. I ran to give the 
alarm and so missed part of the 
show, but I heard plenty about it 
Don’t think I’m superstitious because 
I turn my pockets inside out on Hal- 
lowe’en. 


CurTAIN 
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Facts on the Air Age 


by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 








Now in Service on Northwest Airlines ... First airliner ever to complete 
the CAA’s exhaustive, 17,000-mile accelerated service test, the new 280 m.p.h. 
Martin 2-0-2 is now in actual airline service. Deliveries to leading North 
and South American airlines are now being made. This modern Martin trans- 
port brings to air travelers everywhere new concepts in speed, comfort and 


lependability. It is the first airliner to be certified under the new, stringent 
CAA regulations which assure increased safety and dependability in airliners. 
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Civil Aircraft Exceed 81,000... 
otal registered civil aircraft in the 
. S. and territories now number 
81,002, highest in history. Leading 
the list is California with 8,456 
private planes; second, Texas with 
7,789; and third, Ohio with 4,448. 
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Super Scooper ... First news- 
paper to-offer readers news from a 
helicopter point of view is the (Port- 
land) Oregon Journal. Conveniently 
housed on the roof of the new 
Journal building, the helicopter, 
piloted by a Journal reporter, makes 
for fast, efficient, above-the-spot 
news coverage. The “‘crew’”’ includes 
a photographer to bring back bird’s- 
eye views of the news. 
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Two Cents on the Dollar . . . 
was the aircraft industry's average 
rate of profit from 1942 to 1945. It 
was the lowest profit rate of any war 
producer in World War II. 


Built in Record Time . . . Using 
newly developed construction tech- 
niques, Martin built and flew the 
XB-48 in the record time of 13 
months after first drawings. Time 
usually required to bring a newly. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable © Aircraft Since 1909 
— 
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Nothing to It . . . Since Lindbergh 
made his sensational flight 20 years 
ago, the Atlantic has been flown ap- 
proximately 91,000 times. Although 
delivery of military aircraft to the 
Allies accounts for most of the cross- 
ings, it's the 150 transatlantic 
flights scheduled each week by com- 
mercial airlines that have made the 
trip routine. 


Pilot’s Third Arm .. . The revo- 
lutionary new Martin automatic 
feathering system, developed for the 
Martin 2-0-2 and 3-0-3, assures top 
performance during complete or par- 
tial engine failure on take-off. The 
system, in effect, automatically 
feathers the windmilling propeller 
when its drag exceeds its ‘thrust. The 
added safety factor of this feature 
allows the Martin 2-0-2 an increased 
maximum payload. 





i 
Rough ’n Rugged . . . Navy's 
newest and most powerful single seat 
dive-torpedo bomber is the AM-1l 
Mauler. Largest and heaviest plane 
ever built for carrier operation, the 
Mauler carries 2,000-pound bomb- 
load, four 20-millimeter cannon, at 


speeds well over 350 m.p.h. 





designed plane to combat testing is 
5 to 7 years. Six jet XB-48 is the 
largest conventional multi-jet plane 
yet ee. te a bicycle 


type landing gear developed by Mar- 
tin for extremely high speed aircraft. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Dept. 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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| want to take your pitcher 
(pronounce PICH-er) 


If you mean 


| want to take your picture 
(pronounce PICK-ture) 


Don’t Swallow Them 

Talking of correct pronunciation, 
here are some words that many peo- 
ple mispronounce. They mispro- 
nounce the words because they swal- 
Tow consonants instead of sounding 
them. How many of these words do 
you pronounce correctly? 


Never Say Say 
Atlannic Atlantic 
dennist dentist 
inneresting interesting 
cannidate candidate 
ennertain entertain 
gennally generally 
gennleman gentleman 
funnamental fundamental 
wonnerful wonderful 
ARE YOU 


SPELLBOUND? 


Find and correct the misspelled 
words in the list below. If the word 
is spelled correctly put a “ in the 
*space beside it. 








l. icycle a 
2. jealous 

o " =P aa ee 
a See 
eS ee 


6. unnecessary — 
7. bargin 
8. happyness 
9. hasty 
10. citizons 
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ANTONYMS 


Antonyms are words that are 
opposites. False and true are 
antonyms. So are good and bad. 

Can you underline the an- 
tonym for each italicized word 
in the group which follows it? 
1. provoke: (a) irritate 

(b) vex (c) pacify 
2. abundant: (a) plentiful 
(b) searee (c) good 
3. potent: (a) powerful 
(b) weak (c) possible 
4. precise: (a) fussy 
(b) inexact (c) sure 
5. multiple: (a) single 
(b) subtract (c) many 


(Answers: l-c; 2-b; 3-b; 4-b; 5-a.) 














S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-8 


(uh - KOOS - tihks). The 
qualities of a room, a hali, or an audi- 
torium that determine how well sounds 
can be heard in it. Acoustics is a noun. 
It is from the Greek akouein, meaning 
“tu hear.” The adjective is acoustical. 
(EHP-ih-log). Pronounce 
the o in log as in not). A speech or 
poem addressed to the audience by 
one of the actors at the end of a play. 
Epilogue is a noun. It is from the Greek 
epi meaning “besides” and logos, mean- 
ing “speech.” 


acoustics 


epilogue 


- prologue (PRO-log). A speech made 
at the beginning of a play. The prefix 
pro means “before.” Prologue is a noun. 
hordes (hords). 
Hordes is a noun. 
squalor (SKWOLL-uhr). Filth and 


poverty. Squalor is a noun. 


NAMES AND PLACES 


(The accented syllable is capitalized.) 


Baluchi (buh-LOO-che). 


Swarms; crowds. 


Bahrein (bah-RANE). 
Iran (e-RAHN). 
Isfahan (ihs-fa-HAHN. Pronounce 


the a in fu as in sat). 
Kuwait (koo-WITE or KO-wate). 
Meshed (muh-SHEHD). 
Qatar (KAH-tuhr). 
Shiraz (she-RAHZ or SHE-rahz). 
Tabriz (ta-BREEZ. Pronounce the a 
in ta as in sat). 
mullah (MUHL-uh or MOOL-uh). 
Majlis (majLIHS. Pronounce the a 
ia. maj as in sat). 





Since the Junior Writers column 
started this year we have received man) 
fine contributions. But we have room to 
print only the ones we think are best 
If your contribution wasn’t printed, why 
not try again? 

Don't forget to sign your name, grad 
and ‘school when you send in your con 
tribution, And ask your teacher to sign 
her name and say that this is you 
original work. 

Send your poems, stories, essays, and 
letters to: Junior Writers Editor, Scho 
lastic Magazines, 220 East 42 St., New 
York City 17, N. Y. 


A Playful Horse 


Ben is a playful saddle horse wh 
likes to jump and leap and mak 
dust clouds behind him. He has a long 
flowing mane and a bushy tail. Except 
for a little circle of white in the middl: 
of his forehead, his coat is all brown 
His short, pointed ears are pricked at 
every sound, and he is always tickling 
me with his velvet nose. 

Ben is a mischievous horse who lik: 
to take people’s hats. One day whe: 
my grandmother was at our house, sh« 
took her hat off and put it on the stan: 
on the porch. In a minute we saw Ben 
with it in his mouth, waiting for som: 
one to chase him. Well, someone chased 
him, but in a few minutes he was lying 
down thinking it over. When he go! 
through thinking, he went up and gav: 
the hat back to my grandmother and 
nuzzled her face. 

He was once the most useful and 
amusing four-footed friend I had. How 
ever, now Ben is blind and on account 
of this his playful days are over. 

Barbara Stone, 8th grade 
School 29, Buffalo, N. Y 


Mr. Green 


Oh, down the street“comes Mr. Gree: 

With his face a lookin’ like a fiend, 

With a big cigar in*his mouth 

And a mousie in his blouse. 

Every Sunday afternoon, oh, how nice) 
he sleeps, 

And every Monday morn, oh, how sadly 
he weeps. 

He has to take his vitamin 

So he can be a gentleman, 

And when he’s gonna clip the hedge 

You'll often find him in the shed 

But when he’s got an aching head 

He’s almost always in his bed. 

And when he finally gets up 

He’s pouring coffee in a cup. 

He hasn't learned yet to agree 

And I don’t like his looks at me. 


Earl Miller, 7th grade 
San Clemente (Calif.) Grammar Schoo! 
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WHAT LUCK! OUT ALL Day i 
AL} 


AND WE HAVENT EVEN 
SEEN A BUCK 





OH-H-H/ THERES A BiG J 
BABY! YOU TAKE HIM, 
QUICKIE ! ILL GO THIS 
WAY IN CASE YOU MISS 
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OH-H-H, BROTHER/ 
THERES ENOUGH . 
MEAT ON HIM FOR 
THE WHOLE WINTER! 
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BET SHE COULD USE A 
FROSTY BOTTLE OF 
ROYAL CROWN COLA 


MAN! THAT 

WAS CLOSE/ 
ARE YOU ALL 
RIGHT, MISS ? 














WHEN WE‘VE GOT 
ROYAL CROWN COLA // 


GEE, THANKS, FELLOWS. / THATS Ok, 
SIS. THERES 


DEER, TOO... YOU 
REALLY SHOT 
HIM 





SI/4 VW & 
AND WELL SHARE OUR SUPPLY 
L OF ROYAL CROWN COLA, TOO/ 





Y RIGHT! NOTHING 
COULD TASTE 


THIS! 


YOU SAID IT, QUICKIE ~ 

THATS CAUSE ITS THE 
ONLY COLA THATS BEST 
BY TASTE-TEST/ 


a 





See Allan Lane in 
“THE WILD FRONTIER” 
A Republic Picture 








RC 1s MY BRAND! ~\. 
(T REALLY TASTES BEST! \ 





Allan Lane, Western star, took the 
cola taste-test, picked Royal Crown 
Cola best-tasting. Tryit.Say, “RC 
for me!’’ That’s the quick way to 
get a quick-up with Royal Crown 
Cola—best by taste-test ! 
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Did You Know That... 


Glenn Davis, Army halfback, gained 
an average of 11.51 yards every time 
he carried the ball in 1945. 

Joe McCarthy is the only manager to 
have copped pennants in both leagues 
(Chicago, N. L., 1929; Yankees, A. L., 
eight times). 

Frosty Peters kicked 17 field goals in 
one game (Montana Frosh vs. Billings 
Polytech., 1924). 

Mel Ott hit more home runs in 21 
years as a Giant than he hit doubles 
(511 to 488). 

Man o’ War, greatest race horse of all 
time, won 20 out of 21 races, and that 
the horse which beat him was named 
Upset. 

Bob Feller has pitched ten one-hit 
games and that all ten hits have been 
singles. 

Joe Louis has defended the heavy- 
weight boxing crown 24 times, more 
than twice as often as any other heavy- 
weight champion in history. 

Clyde Kluttz, Pirate catcher, be- 
longed to three big league clubs on May 
1, 1946. He was with the Giants in the 
morning, the Phillies at noon, and by 
nightfall was sold to the Cardinals. 

Iron Man Joe McGinnity, Giant old- 
timer, pitched three doubleheaders in 
August, 1903, and won all six games. 

Joe DiMaggio, who hit safely in 56 
straight games in 1941, also scored 56 
runs during that streak. 

Jack Dempsey, in two fights within 
two months (against Jack Sharkey and 
Gene Tunney, 1927), drew a total of 
over $3,500,000 at the gate. 

Hank Greenberg was paid $20 for 
each minute of play with the Brooklyn 
Jewels pro basketball team in 1934. 

Johnny Lujack is the third four-letter 
man in Notre Dame history. He is on 
the varsity football, basketball, baseball, 
and track teams. 

Don Hutson caught 489 passes and 
scored 101 touchdowns in 11 seasons 
with the Green Bay Packers. 

Connie Mack is the only manager the 
Philadelphia Athletics have ever had 
(1901-1947). 

Bill Robinson, famous tap dancer, can 
run backwards faster than nine out of 
ten people can run forwards. He once 
ran 100 yards (backwards) in 13.2 sec. 

Babe Ruth, greatest of all home-run 
sluggers, is proudest of his record of 
having pitched 29 straight shutout 
innings in world series play. 


— HerMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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thumbtacks, chalk, tape measure. 


chalk half way down on arms and 


necessary to stretch the cloth taut 
be painted clearly. 


in center. Paint with white an 































Mask: Soft cardboard does it. 


Spider Web: Clear away a large floor area 
to work on, About 3 large balls of white 
string will make a web about 5 feet square. 
This is best in a big window, but can be 
used in a doorway, over the punch bowl, 
or as a wall hanging. Arrange 8-inch lengths 
of string like the spokes of a wheel, knotting 
together in the middle where they all cross. 
These “spokes” must be kept straight and 
even at all times. To these strings knot the 
first “longitudinal” row of the web, using a 
simple knot on each spoke. Start the next 
row about 3 inches below and increase the 
distance between rows as you go along. The 
spider is 2 tennis balls covered with a black 
cotton sock, tied in the middle and black 
paper legs affixed with pins or a strong glue. 
Paint on stripes or spots as you wish. Sew 


to web with carpet thread. 
Right: brim 
of hat. 


Witches Hat Lamp Shade: To fit over ordinary lamp 
shade, gives enough eerie light to see by. A big sheet of 
stiff black paper from the stationer’s store for this one. 
Cut round brim first, slashing inside circle. Triangular 
crown is glued together and top bent over. Then glue 
slashed parts of brim inside crown. 


Less messy and as much fun as Apple Bobbing is to 
string three apples in doorways (three people is all most 
doorways can hold). Thumbtack the strings to the top of 
the door frame. 


Cut your pumpkin with two faces — one to look out the 
window, and the other to look into the room. 


Make a skeleton costume. Materials needed: 1 long un- 
derwear, 2 prs. black socks (for hands and feet), black or 
navy blue dye, luminous paint, drawing or big bread board, 


Dye suit. When dry spread on floor and mark with white 


knees and half way down body for end of ribs. Draw bones 
in lightly. Remember, 1 bone in upper arm, 2 in forearm 
1 in upper leg, 2 in lower leg. Thumbtack upper suit to 
big board, stretching taut. Paint in bones with luminous 
paint. Then tack down mid portion, and so forth. It is 


Mask is made from light cardboard, 2 notches at top. 
pulled together with scotch tape. Crease jaw bone lightly 
then luminous maint. 



























legs for the elbows and 


so that the bones can 









FU rt parade 


A “Surprise Package of Stay-at-Home 
Fun” is this box of three books by 
Cappy Dick containing 525 ideas for 
stunts, games, and things to make out 
of simple materials. The three books 
are: Pastime Book, The Stay-at-Home 


Book, and Fun for Boys and Girls. They | 
A 


come boxed under the one title: 
Treasure Chest of Fun for Youngsters. 

Nearly every one of the 525 stunts, 
games, and construction ideas is illus- 
trated. It makes good indoor pastime for 
rainy and winter days. We gave the 
set of books to a 13-yeaf-old boy who 
was sick abed for two weeks and kept 
indoors for two more weeks. He was 
delighted with the books and passed 


many happy hours selecting ideas and | 


working them out. 

The only tools needed to make the 
things suggested in these books are 
scissors, ruler, penknife, pencil, and 
others as simple. 

The price of each book is $2 sold in- 
dividually; $6.00 for the box of three. 
Publisher: Greenberg, 201 East 57th 
St.. New York 22, N. Y. 

Here are two samples from the books, 
reduced one-half from the original size: 


SCHOOLYARD STUNT 


Challenge Your Pal To Try it 


Here's a funny stunt for 
you to use at recess time in 
school—or any other time, 
for that matter. It’s some- 
thing like a magic trick, yet 
it isn’t magic at all. But it’s 
amusing and it really sur- 
prises people. 

Walkeup to a friend and 
say to him, “Joe, do you 
know that, no matter how 
you try, you can’t fold a 
piece of paper across the 
middle more than eight times?” 

Joe will frown and say, “Don’t try to fool me. Sure I can 
fold a piece of paper across its middle more than eight times.” 

Whereupon, giving him a piece of paper of any size you have 
handy, say, “Okay, let’s see you do it.” 

To Joe’s surprise, he won't be able to fulfill his boast. By the 
time the paper has been folded seven times, each fold reducing 
its size, it will have become so small he will be unable to make an 
eighth fold in it. It will be so thick he simply cannot bend it. 

It works with a piece of paper as big as a newspaper page or 
as small as a big postage stamp. The size of the paper makes no 
difference. Nor does the paper have to be square. It can be an 
oblong piece, if you wish. 


“RUG-CROQUET” 
Play it on One of the Small Scatter-Rugs in Your House 

















“Rug-Croquet” is a 
homemade game that can 
be played on a small scatter- 
rug such as Mother has 
about the house. It’s ex- 
actly like the outdoor game 
of croquet played on a big, 
green lawn in summer, ex- 
cept that miniature equip- 
ment is used 

It’s so easy to do that you 
can make a Rug-Croquet set 
right now and play some 
games this very evening. All you need is some picture wire that 
unravels into strands, two darning needles or stick-pins, some 
marbles of different colors and some clothespins. You must have 
one marble and one clothespin for each player. All the equipment 
is shown in Figure 1 of the diagram. 
























































































































SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
IN EVERY FIELD OF SPORT’’ 
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Idea for You 


Son: “Father, can you write without 
looking?” 

Father: “Yes, I'm very good at that.” 

Son: “Well, then, sign my report card 
without looking.” 

Amalia Perz, Margaret Knox School, New York, N. ¥. 


Pay-As-You-Go 


Customer: “I'd like to buy a pair of 
silk gloves for my wife.” 

Clerk: “How long do you want them?” 

Customer: “You must have misunder- 
stood me. I don’t want to rent the 


gloves. I want to buy them!” 
Judith Bignall, Dixon, Illinois 





Shinola's scientific combination 
/ of oily waxes helps keep shoes 
flexible—and new-looking longer. 

Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 
2 nomical to buy. For good groom- 
ing afd longer wear —KEEP "EM SHIN- 
ING WITH SHINOLA. 





Ready for Action 

A man was standing on a street cor- 
ner with a knife in one hand and a gun 
in the other. A man coming across the 
street asked him, “What are the gun 
and knife for?” 

The man with these weapons re- 
plied, “I’m just debating whether to cut 


” 
across the street or shoot up the alley. 
Helena Marie Katzenstein, Andover, N. J. 


Alphabet Lesson 


Teacher: “Bobby, what letter comes 
after “‘H’?” 

Bobby: “I don’t know.” 

Teacher: “What have I got on each 
side of my face?” 

Bobby: “Freckles.” 


Mary Ann Huber, Avondale School, Goodyear, Ariz. 


Hang It 


A woman went into a store to buy 
some wallpaper. She asked the clerk: 
“Can I hang this on myself?” 

Clerk: “Well, I think it would be 
better if you would hang it on the wall.” 


Klemmy Koompin, Springfield (Idaho) School 


Look Out! 


Man: “What are you eating, sonny?” 
Boy: “An apple.” 

Man: “Better look out for the worms.” 
Boy: “When I eat an apple the worms 


have to look out for themselves.” 
Juanita Hippler, Milan (Ohio) School 


Stinger 


Tommy: “Hi, Johnny, how did you 
get that swelling on your nose?” 


brose in my garden.” 
Tommy: “Not ‘brose,’ Johnny — it’s 
‘rose.’ There is no ‘b’ in rose.” 


Johnny: “There was in this one!” 
Virginia Skiner, Tomlanson School, Inketer, Mich. 


Shiver m’ Timbers! 


The children’s party was drawing to a 
close, and the cook triumphantly brought 
in the main treat—a heaping platter of 
jello shaped like a fish. As she put it on the 
table, the jello fish quivered and shook. 
Most of the children exclaimed with de- 
light, but one started to leave the table. 
“None of that for me,” he said firmly, “it’s 
not dead yet.” 

Annie Laura Black, Ocala (Fla.) Grammar School 


Joke of the Week 


Larry: “A dog was tied to a fourteen- 
foot rope and managed to get a fat 
juicy bone twenty feet away. How did 
he get it?” 

Jack: “He broke the rope.” 

Larry: “No.” 

Jack: “He didn’t get it.” 

Larry: “No.” 

Jack: “1 give up. How did he get it?” 

Larry: “Why the other end of the 
rope wasn’t tied to anything.” 





Jerry Markowski, Oklahoma Avenue School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Johnny: “Oh, I bent down to smell a - 





It takes 22 words to complete this puzzle 
Score 412 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the high 


score of 99. 


. Persia. 


] 

5. Member of a religious sect in India, 
descended from the ancient Persians. 

7. Before. 

9. Member of tribal group living in Iraq 
and Iran. 

11. A tribe of people in Iran. 

13. To remain. 

14. Net. 

15. Suffix meaning inhabitant of. 

16. Part of a baby’s wardrobe. 

19. Greeting used by sailors. 


. Abbr. for Iowa. 

Abbr. for railroad. 

. Requests. 

In grammar, neither masculine nor 
feminine. 

. Old name for Iran. 

. Periods of time. 

. A kind of tree. 

. Regretted. 

10. Change color of. 

12. Ruler of Iran. 

17. River in Italy. 

18. Suffix meaning full of. 


> oo bo 
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Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in 
pupil edition next week. 





Answers to Last Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-buoy; 5-Basra; 6-age; 7-mt.; 9 
Kurds; 1l-so; 12-area; 13-it; 14-S.D.; 15-ay; 16 
N.D.; 17-be; 19-Iraq; 21-datum; 23-to; 25-hie 
26-if; 27-strip; 29-yens. 

DOWN: 1-Bagdad; 2-uses; 3-or; 4-yams; 5- 
bares; 8-to; 9-katydid; 10-Ur; 13-Ian; 17-baths; 
18-equity; 20-Ra; 22-mere; 23-tips; 24-of; 28-in 








Write a STORY 


Try your hand hand at writing a 
short story. You may write about 
real or imaginary people. Tell what 
happens to them. Write about the 
kind of people and places you know. 
Your story should be between 1000 
and 3000 words long. For further 
details about the Writing Awards, 
see Junior Scholastic, Sept. 22, page 
25. 
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Deep In The Heart Of Texas 


An American soldier who was sta- 
tioned in London Was trying to give an 
Englishman some idea of the size of 
Texas. “In Texas,” he said, “you can 
board a train one morning and ride all 
day and night. The next morning you're 
still in Texas.” 

“Really!” replied the Englishman. 


And I thought our trains were slow.” 
Tom Bettison, Portland (Mich.) H. 8. 


A Blessing in Disguys 


Little Girl: “My playmate isn’t very 

bright. She couldn’t even write a ques- 
. « > . . ” 
tion with ‘why’ in it. 

Mother: “Why it’s easy for you be- 
cause you are at the age where you ask 
why about everything.” 

Little Girl: “Poor mother, with five of 
us children, you are surrounded by 
whysguys.” 

J Synnestvedt, Bryn Athyn (Pa.) Elementary School. 


Slightly Historical 


Guide (in museum): “This handker- 
hief belonged to William ~-Penn.” 


Tourist: “Ah, the original penwiper!” 
Mary Louise Thompson, Greensboro, N. C. 


SLOW School 


‘What did they teach you today?” 
the mother asked her son on his return 
om his first day at school. 

‘Not much,” he replied. “I've got to 
go back again tomorrow.” 


Sallye Mae Daniels. Dixie County Tr. School, 
Cross City, Fla. 


A visitor calls at your house and you 
answer the door. The visitor asks to see 
your mother. You should say — 

A. “Please come in and I will call 
her,” 

B. “What do you want to see her 
about?” 

C. “Hey, mom (shouting) 
bedy’s here to see you.” 

4901109 81 Vy 
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1. TELL THE DIFFERENCE 


In the following questions fill in the 
blanks with words chosen from the list 
directly beneath the blanks. Score 10 
points each. Total, 40. 

1. What’s the difference between a 
shah and a nomad? 

A shah is a 
A nomad is a 








king breed of sheep 
one-humped _ wandering tribesman 
came] 
2. What’s the difference between a 
mullah and a Majlis? 
A mullah is a 
A Majlis is a 
Persian carpet farmer 
Parliament Moslem priest 
8. What’s the difference between Iran 
and fraq? 
Iran used to be called 
Iraq used to be called 
Pakistan 
Mesopotamia 








Persia 
Qatar 
4. What’s the difference between 
Azerbaijan and Isfahan? 
Azerbaijan is a 
Isafahan is a 








river province 
city mountain chain 


My score 


2. RIGHT DIRECTION 


The missing word in each of the fol- 
lowing is a direction: east, west, south, 
or north. Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 


1. Russia is —_— of Iran. 
2. The Persian Gulf is —_— 
of Iran. 
8. Pakistan is __ of Iran. 
4. The Caspian Sea is _ —— 
Iran. 
5. To the 
Iraq. 


of Iran is 





My score 





1. This breed of steer is known as 








3. WHO AM (WAS) I? 


Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 


1. I am president of a company 
which makes Lux, Rinso, Lifebuoy, and 
Pepsodent. My newest job is to act as 
chairman of the Citizens’ Food Com- 
mittee. Who am I? 

2. I was a small-town newspaper 
editor in Kansas at the turn of this cen- 
turv. Fearless editorials on freedom and 
justice brought me fame. Many people 
say I put the town of Emporia, Kan- 
sas on the map. Who was I? 





3. People remember my brother, but 
they have forgotten me. He helped this 
country write its constitution. All I am 
known for is that I dared to criticize a 
colonial governor in 1722 and helped 
establish freedom of the press. Who 
was I? 





My score 


4. HECKLING HECTOR 


Here are some of the things that hap- 
pened to Hector, the steer. Put them 
in the order in which they happened by 
numbering them 1, 2, 3, ete. Score 2 
points each. Total, 10. 

Hector is enclosed in yard and 
fed on corn and alfalfa to fatten him up. 
Hector takes his first train ride. 

__. Hector spends the summer on a 

Nebraska ranch. 

Hector is sold as steak. 

Hector fattens up on corn in the 
cornfields. 


My score— 
5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 5 points each Total, 15. 


My score 


My total score 
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2 sealed mark on the days when 
we are not to eat eggs or poultry. 
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And PROTECTION AVOR 
pays off in extRA ° 
in Swift's Premium Zscade< Franks 


There’s a flavor protection pay-off in every morsel of 
these plump, juicy franks. For Swift now packs them in 
cellophane to bring them to you at peak flavor! What’s 
more, they’re just as nourishing as they are tasty and 
delicious. That’s because Swift’s Premium Franks are 
made from “‘dinner-quality” tender beef and juicy pork. 
So take along a few packs on your next hike or hot dog 
roast, and for a special treat—ask mom to serve them 
for dinner tonight. The family will love ’em! Get Swift’s 
Premium Franks in the handy cellophane pack. 























NOW BETTER THAN EVER IN NEW CELLOPHANE PACK! 


LISTEN TO ARCHIE ANDREWS ON NBC, 
SATURDAYS 10:30 A. M. NEW YORK TIME 














TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Freedom us. Police 


What happens when government 
rests on force instead of law? These 
materials will help your students find 
out, 

PAMPHLETS: Fascism in Action and 
Communism in Action (Government 
Reports, Legislative Bur. of Congress, 
'47), Gov't Printing Office, Wash. 25, 
D. C. 40c¢ each. 

Booxs: Menace of Fascism, John 
Strachey (Ryerson Press, ‘33). $1.50. 
Fruits of Fascism, H. L. Matthews 
Harcourt). Goliath; the March of Fas- 
cism, G. A. Borgese (Viking, ’37). $3. 
The Spirit and Structure of German 
Fascism, R. A. Brady (Viking, 37). $3. 
| Chose Freedom, Victor Kravchenko 
Scribner, 46). $3.50. 

AnTICLEs: “Political Police,” Encyclo- 


Democracy Series No. 10, Nov. 17 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


paedia of the Social Sciences (Macmil- 
lan Co.), Vol. XXI, p. 203-207. “Post 
Colony; Kempeitai, the Gestapo of 
Japan,” F. D. Morris Collier's, Oct. 27, 
"45. “I Was a Free Russian,” Dmitri 
Buligin, American Mercury, Aug., 47. 
“Truth About Soviet Russia’s 14,000,- 
000 Slaves,” D. J. Dallin and B. Nico- 
laevsky, ed Max Eastman, Reader's 
Digest, April, °47. 

Script: “Right ot Freedom in the 
Home” (No. 189, Let Freedom Ring), 
30 min. Loan, Edl. Radio Script Ex- 
change, U. S. Office of Ed., Wash. 25, 
D. C. 

Recorpinc: “The Search and Seizure 
Issue (Side 1, No. 8, Growth of Demo- 
cracy series), 78 rpm., 12-in. N. Y. Univ. 
Film Library, $2.75. 


“How to .” Series, Nov. 17, 


Consumer Relations ec. 1.5.15, ix procticet Enetish 


Budget, buy wisely, use advertising 
and labels. Here’s help for your students 
on how to do these things. 

PAMPHLETS: Consumer and the Law, 
S. G. Goetz ('46). Managing Your 
Voney, Edward H. Goldstein ('47). 
Learning to Use Advertising; Using 
Standards and Labels; The Modern 
American Consumer; all by Fred T. 
Wilhelms (’45). All above from Nat'l 
Assoc. of Secondary School Principals, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
5c each. Money Management for the 
Family, Household Finance Corp., 919 
N. Michigan Ace., Chicago 11. ('46) 
5c; free to libraries. Charting the Family 
Income, M. B. Finke, Industrial Bank 
of Commerce, 56 E. 42 St., N.Y. 17. 


The Farm 


We chose these materials to deal with 
the farm as an “institution.” U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture can supply materials on 
all special farm subjects. 

PAMPHLETs: Citizen Farmer, A. M. 
Plumb (46), Nat’l Farmers Union, 3501 
E. 46 Ave., Denver 16. 25c. Small Farm 
and Big Farm, C. McWilliams (No. 
100, ’45), Public Affairs Committee, 22 
E. 38 St., N. Y. 16. 10c. Farm and Fac- 
tory-Building America (You and Indus- 
try Series, 43), Nat'l Assoc. of Manu- 
facturers, 14 W. 49 St., N. Y. 20. Free. 
Our Farmers (Building America, Vol. 
3, No. 2, °44), Americana Corp., 2 W. 
45 St., N. Y. 19. 30c. 

Arnticies: “Weeds to Farmland,” 





(46) 3c. The Consumer in War and 
Peace (Building-America, Vol. 9, No. 
5, 44). Americana Corp., 2 W. 45 St., 
N. Y. 19. 30c. 

ArTicLes: “Customer Is _ Right 
Again,” Collier's, May 31, °47. “That 
Key Man, the Consumer,” New York 
Times Mag., March 16, ’47. “Doctor for 
the Easy Touch,” Nation’s Business, 
May, '47. “Too Often the Goods Are 
Not There,” Consumers Research Bul., 
May, ’47. 

Boox: Gonsumer Training, E. W. 
Heil (Macmillan, 43). $2.72. 

Frm: Mark of Merit. 16 mm. sd. 
b&w. 18 min. Free, exhibitor pays trans- 
portation. Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice. 


November 17 in Senior 
Advanced English Edition 


Christian Science Monitor Mag., Aug. 
2, °47. “Farm Pays off in Living,” Na- 
tion’s Business, Feb., °47. 

Booxs: Meet the Farmers, L. Hay- 
stead (Putnam, °44). $3. Agricultural 
and Farm Life, H. A. Phillips (Macmil- 
lan, 43). $1.64. 

Firms: New Ways of Farming. 16 
mm. sd, b&w. 15 min. Rent. March of 
Time: Power and the Land. 16 mm. sd. 
b&w. 38 min. Rent or sale. Castle Films. 
Make Fruitful the Land. 16 mm. sd. 
col. 17 min. Rent or sale. British In- 
formation Services. On English farm- 
ing. Seed for Tomorrow. 16 mm. sd. 
b&w. 20 min. Rent or sale. Brandon 
Films. On Farmers Union. 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


Coming Up 
In Senior Scholastic 


November 3, 1947 


_ Social Studies: Britain in Crisis; Con- 
gressional Committees Work on Foreign 
Aid Program. 

All Classes: Freedom to Worship 
God. 

English Classes: Theme: The News- 
paper — Editorials and Columnists; 
Famous Editors; How to Write a Col- 
umn for High School Newspapers. 


November 10, 1947 


Social Studies: Special Issue on Fed- 
eral Aid to Education. 

All Classes: Democracy Series — The 
Right to a Fair Trial. 

English Classes: Theme: Books — 
Process of Editing and Publishing 
Books; Book Clubs; and How to Write 
a Book Review. 


November 17, 1947 
English Classes: Theme — The Farm. 


November 17 in 


Turkey punior and World Week 


Supplement these references with 
other “Tools for Teachers” lists on the 
Near East. Included here are special ref- 
erences for World Week’s article on 
Turkey and the Truman Doctrine. 

PaMPHLETs: Turkey. Winifred N. 
Hadsel (Reports, Vol. 23, No. 14, ’47); 
Turkey Between Two World Wars, J. 
K. Birge (Reports, Vol. 20, No. 16, 
44); both Foreign Policy Assoc., 2 E. 
38 St., N. Y. 16. 25c. Spotlight on the 
Balkans (Headline Books, No. 25), For- 
eign Policy Assoc. 35c. People of Tur- 
key, Eleanor Bisbee (’46). East and 
West Assoc., 62 W. 45 St., N. Y. 19. 
65c. 

ARTICLES: “Postwar Turkey,” Senior 
Scholastic, Apri] 28, 1947. “Turkey Un- 
easy Buffer Between.East and West,” 
R. ‘Daniell, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
April 27, ’47. “What’s Ahead for Tur- 
key? Five-Year Plan Underway,” Busi- 
ness Week, April 26, ’47. 

SPECIAL REFERENCES ON TRUMAN 
Doctrine: From Senior Scholastic: 
“Postwar Turkey, Uncle Sam’s Other 
Ward,” April 28, 47; “Great American 
Debate of 1947,” April 21, 47. “Story 
Behind a Policy,” Newsweek, March 
31, 47. “American Position in the Medi- 
terranean, Yale Review, June, °47. 
“Dithers at the Dardenelles,” Collier's, 
May 10, °47. 
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National Advisory Council 


Dr. L. Fraser BaAnxks, Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. © Dr. Hosart 
M. Corninc, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. © Dr. Henry H. Hut, 
President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. © Very Rev. Mscr. 
Frepernick G. Hocuwa tt, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. ® 
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Off the Press 


We Are the Government, by Mary 
Elting. Doubleday, 1947. 96pp., $2. 


The teacher of government (civics) 
is always faced with the problem of 
simplifying the governmental structure 
without sacrificing accuracy. She will, 
therefore, welcome Mary Elton’s color- 
fully illu&rated outline of the various 
departments and branches of the Gov- 
ernment. There are charts and pictures 
accompanying a text which explains 
the problems of the President’s office, 
the Civil Service system, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, how a bill be- 
comes a law, and most of the topics 
which comprise a civics course. 

This book is not fashioned as a high 
school text, but civics teachers of the 
seventh to ninth grades will want to 
consult it and make it available to their 
pupils. 


A Twentieth-Century Congress, by 


Estes Kefauver and Jack Levin 
Duell, Sloane and Pearce, 1947. 
236pp., $3. 


“History shows that the destruction 
of democratic or republican forms of 
government is accompanied by a weak 
ening, and then practical obliteration 
of the legislative branch.” The authors 
are deeply concerned lest our Con 
gress, debilitated by an out-of-date 
structure, fail to maintain its power as 
a branch of government. They regard 
the Legislative Reorganization Act o! 
1946 as a step in the right direction, 
but state that “the job has just begun.” 
They are disturbed not only by the 
enormous drain in Congress’ time b\ 
the demands made for petty errands by) 
constituents at home, but by the fai! 
ure of Congress to “prepare itself to 
function efficiently when political con- 
trol is divided.” They lash at “the dead 
roots of a rigid seniority rule,” con 
demn “the retention of patronage,” and 
plead for more executive assistants so 
that Congressmen can devote more 
time to their primary function — care 
ful consideration of bills designed to 
carry out national policy. 

Congressman Kefauver of Tennes 
see and Dr. Levin, a governmental! 
economic consultant with long years of 
experience, have explored all phases of 
Congressional activity from questioning 
the necessity of its existence to “curb 
ing the pressure boys.” Their ideas are 
simply stated and the book will go 
far towards enlightening students who 
are vague as to how Congress fun 
tions and why reorganization is essen- 
tial. 

Howarp L. Hurwriz 
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Mis Cody — 
do you fi 


MW aiplanes ? 


M‘* CODY was really stumped. Truth was, she’d 
always intended to fly. Never quite got around 
to it. 


And her surprise turned to embarrassment when 
a subsequent show of hands indicated that more 
than half the class had already studied geography 
— at least once — from the window of a passenger 
plane. 


That was last June. 


Right after school closed, Miss Cody enjoyed her 
first flight. Looked down on America from the 
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living-room luxury of a TWA Starliner. Added a 
full week to her seashore vacation. And became a 
real TWA booster. 


**. .. We’re now looking forward to one of those TWA 
vacations in the Sunny Southwest — during the Christ- 
mas holidays. . .’’ 


All because Miss Cody learned two new things 
about flying: (1) besides being a tremendous time- 
saver, flying is often less expensive than first-class 
surface transportation; and (2) on TWA, you travel 
first-class every mile of the way, although delicious 
hot meals are absolutely free and tipping taboo. 
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Cover Story: The big globe in The News building (Scholastic headquarters), 


like the world, needs repair. Waching artist Franklyn Hansen at work on 


600 changes are studerts Patricia Nolan, Pelham High School, and John 
Twomey, Jr., New Rochelle High School. Photo by Mattson, N.Y. Daily News. 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio and motion pictures. 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) 
contains the Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for 
Teachers. Both Weekly and Monthly go FREE to 
teachers ordering club subscriptions to the class- 
room magazines. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher * Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 
* William Dow Boutwell, Associate Editor * Elizabeth L. Wadsworth, Assistant Editor * Mary Jane 
Dunton, Art Director * Sarah McC. Gorman, Production Chief * G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-President 
and Director of Advertising * Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager * George T. Clarke, Circulation 
Manager * Agnes Laurino, Business Manager * Augustus K. Oliver, Treasurer 


The Scholastic Family of Weekly Classroom Magazines. 


Adapted to all age 
levels and special Social 
Studies and English in- 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 5 OR MORE COPIES PER ORDER 


Per Semester Per School Year Per Year 
Per Student Per Student Single Orders 


Senior Scholastic, 


. . i Combination Edition $.75 $1.50 $2.50 
tererts in the interme Social Studies Edition . .60 1.20 
diate and junior and Advanced English .... .60 1.20 
: hool World Week ocene~ ae 1.00 1.50 
aawed high tee Practical English ....... -60 1.20 2.00 
grades. Junior Scholastic ....... 45 .90 1.50 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK and PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
published weekly, September through May inclusive, except during school holiday and at 
mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Contents copyright, 1947, by Scholastic Corporation. Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


For Social Studies 

SOCIAL STUDIES EDITION 
of Senior Scholastic. News of 
the world, penetrating ar- 
ticles on problems of democ- 
racy, American history, world 
offairs, government, and 
civics. Upper high school 
grades, 10th, 11th, and 12th. 


WORLD WEEK, especially 
planned as aid to instruction 
in world affairs, World his- 
tory, geography, civics, na- 
tional affairs. Makes students 
conscious of forces and prob- 
lems in foday’s world. For 
8th, 9th, or 10th grades. 


English and Social Studies 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Com- 
bination Edition. Combines 
all contents of Advanced Eng- 
lish and Social Studies edi- 
tions. Excellent for  inte- 
grated programs and the 
core curriculum in the upper 
high school grades. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Cur- 
rent affairs for the junior 
high school and upper ele- 
mentary classes (6th to 9th 
grades) in Social Studies and 
English. News, geography, 
history, short story, vocabu- 
lary builders, grammar aids. 


For English 

ADVANCED ENGLISH EDI- 
TION of Senior Scholastic 
for 10th, 11th, and 12th 
grades: Features on Ameri- 
can, general literature, 
peetry, composition, oral 
English, writing. Short stories. 
Motion picture, record, radio 
reviews. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, for 
upper elementary and high 
school grades, 8th to 12th. 
How and why of speaking, 
reading, writing, listening. 
Short stories. Motion picture, 
record, radio reviews. 


Scholastic Coach, a magazine for high school 
coaches and athletic directors. 

American Vocational Journal, published for 
American Vocational Association members in agri- 
culture, home economics, industrial education, 
distributive education, and industrial arts. 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describ- 
ing new and promising teaching techniques and 
practices in English and Social Studies. Payment 
is made for manuscripts accepted at the time 


of publication. Send photographs if available. 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 220 East 42nd St., 


New York 17, N. Y. Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Qhio. 


Something New Added 


Children’s Book Week November 16- 
22 comes around again and this time 
something new has been added. It’s new 
for the whole book world. Not just chil- 
dren’s books. 

Suppose you want to give a book to 
your favorite niece, Sally Ann. She 
lives in Seattle. Her birthday, you re- 
member, is ten days off. What book 
would she like? What, indeed. You 
haven't seen her in three years. Maybe 
it’s better to forget the book idea, and— 

Stop right there! Sally Ann does want 
a book. You:can give it to her. Go to 
your bookstore. Ask about the new 
Give-A-Book Certificate. It is an attrac- 
tive gift card ready for mailing. You buv 
it in any denomination from $1 to $10. 
Write Sally Ann’s name on it. Sign it. 
Mail it. 

Sally Ann will be proud as Punch. 
She'll get a thrill from buving a book 
of her choice in a rea) book store. With 
this new plan you can be sure that your 
gift will please. No more worry. No 
more guesswork. 

More than 800 book stores have 
signed up for this new American Book- 
sellers Association plan. It worked in 
Britain. It will work here, 


That poster up top is but one of 
many Children’s Book Week celebra- 
tion materials vou can get from R. R. 
Bowker Company, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

The list includes 10 picture maps, two 
posters, broadsides of famous docu- 
ments like Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress, and facsimiles of early books for 
children. Also on their list are 1947 
Bookmarks, newspaper mats, 
graph records, and other aids. 

To expand Bookweek to year-round 
interest see the handbook of suggestions, 
Children’s Books Around the Year, (50 


cents). 
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reports 
of my 
death are 


greatly 
exaggerated.” 


MARK TWAIN WAS RIGHT . . . He still lives in the pages 
of his colorful and exciting Life on the Mississippi. 


Do your students know the flesh-and-blood people of 
Twain’s America. . . . the salt-sprayed seamen of Kip- 
ling’s Captains Courageous . . . the mustachioed satin- 
clad duelists of Sabatini’s Scaramouche? 


Here’s how they can meet these and many more mem- 
orable figures in their own libraries of fine literature. 


These books are an asset to every English, Social Studies 
and Journalism class. At the very low price of 25c per 
copy, you can build up your classroom library or arrange 
for your students to have their own copies. 


Scholastic-BANTAMS bring to your classroom FINE 
BOOKS FOR EVERY STUDENT at ONLY 25c 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 


ATTENTION SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIBERS: 
Number 1, Twenty Grand, a collection of 
twenty outstanding short stories by such au- 


thors as Ring Lardner, Stephen Vincent Benet 
and John Steinbeck, is priced at only 20c for 
teachers subscribing to Scholastic Magazines. 


Quontity 


Name 


TITLE 
. TWENTY GRAND 
Short Stories 
. SEVENTEEN 
by Booth Tarkington 
. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 
by Sally Benson 
. LONG, LONG AGO 
by Alexander Woollcott 
. BABBITT 
by Sinclair Lewis 
. A SAKI SAMPLER 
by Saki (H. H. Munro) 
. THREE HOSTAGES 
by John Buchan 
. DAVID HARUM 
by Edward Noves Westcott 


. COLD JOURNEY 


by Grace Zaring Stone (Ethel Vance) 


. CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT 
by C. S. Forester 
. CENGHIS KHAN 
bv Harold Lamb 
12. SCARAMOUCHE 
by Refael Sabatini 
13. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 
by Zane Grey 


14. SHORT HISTORY of the ARMY and NAVY . 27. 


by Fletcher Pratt 
TOTAL 


Quantity 


TITLE 


_______15. GREEN MANSIONS 
by W. H. Hudson 


—_—______16. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
by Mark Twain 


—_______17. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
by Rudyard Kipling 

. WIND, SAND AND STARS 

by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 


. OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA 
Alice Tisdale Hobart 


20. ONLY YESTERDAY 
by Frederick Lewis Allen 


21. THE LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER 
by F. Yeats-Brown 


22. ROGUE MALE 
by Geoffrey Household 

23. TUTT AND MR. TUTT 
by Arthur Train 

24. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 
by Ernest Thompson Seton 


25. THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO 
by Captain Ted W. Lawson 


THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 
by W. L. White 


THIS IS THE NAVY 
edited by Gilbert Cant 


TOTAL 


—— ae 


ALL TITLES 25c EACH (except Twenty Grand). MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles). 


Send check-or money order unless your order is to be billed to Board of Education or school to: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Suppose You Taught 
in USSR. 


You Would Obey the Official Pedagogy or Else... 


THAT would it be like to teach in 
\\ Soviet Russia? 

The answer to that question appears 
in a new, slender book. Its title: ] Want 
to Be Like Stalin. The John Day Com- 
pany, 150 pages, $2.00. Authors are 
Prof. George S. Counts, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and long 
time student of Russia, and co-translator 
Mrs. Nucia P. Lodge. 

I Want to Be Like Stalin quotes di- 
rectly from the latest master Russian 
pedagogy text—the Party line for 
teachers. It is a “line” that has changed 
sharply in the past 15 years. “Never,” 
declares Dr. Counts, “has a more re- 
vealing and illuminating document 
fallen into my hands.” 

The title was chosen to convey the 
“essentially religious quality of the So- 
viet outlook on the world. In this ma- 
terialistic religion, ‘I Want to Be Like 
Stalin’ is the equivalent of ‘I Want to 
Be Like Jesus Christ’ in the Christian 


community.” 


Forgiveness and mercy, however, 
are not included in the official Soviet 
scriptures” for teachers, which de- 
clare: 

“The pupils of the Soviet school must 
realize that the feeling of Soviet patriot- 
ism is saturated with irreconcilable 
hatred toward the enemies of socialist 
society. It is necessary to learn, not only 
to hate the enemy, but also to struggle 
with him, in time to unmask him, and 
finally, if he does not surrender, to de- 
stroy him.” 


Duties of U.S. S.R. Teachers 


The teacher in U. S. S. R., Dr. 
Counts points out, 
is expected to: 
Become « techni- 
cian “who. trans- 
lates into practice 
the general or spe- 
cific directives for- 
mulated by the 
Party leadership.” 
Follow a_ rigid 
course of study. 





George S. Counts “All teaching plans 


and programs, approved by the Min- 
istry of Education, are obligatory state 
documents. Every teacher and school 
director is responsible for their execu- 
tion. Arbitrary changes . . . are inad- 
missible.” 

Build “in the minds of the young two 
great myths—one about themselves 
and the other about the rest of the 
world.” 

Create a “synthesis of Soviet patriot- 
ism and Marxian doctrine. The current 
emphasis on patriotism in Soviet edu- 
cation has been equaled or exceeded 
in our time only by the fascist totali- 
tarian powers, notably Germany, 
Japan, and Italy.” 

Build “a perfectly fantastic loyalty 
to Stalin and the Communist party.” 

Emphasize “military preparation 
from the nurserv school through the 
university.” 

Omit mention of democracy or polit- 
ical freedom. 

Omit reference to the United Na- 
tions. 

Ignore almost completely all the 
other peoples of the world. 

And what happens to teachers who 
fail to follow the Party line as set forth 
in the Pedagogy? 

“The History of Soviet education,” 
says Dr. Counts, “is strewn with the 
wrecked lives of teachers and educa- 
tional leaders who for one reason or 
ancther found themselves convicted of 
espousing ‘counter-revolutionary’ doc- 
trines.” 

“The Russian leaders,” concludes 
Dr. Counts, “are obviously organizing 
all of their resources, both human and 
material, to guard their conception of 
life and society and to make that con- 
ception prevail in their own country 
and perhaps the world.” 














And what should the U. S. do to 
meet this challenge? 

. . we shall have to demonstrate 
to the world,” says the author, “that 
the way of liberty is also the way to 
equality, to the elimination of poverty 
and misery, to the banishment from the 
earth of every form of exploitation and 
oppression.” 


Editor's Note: For more about contrasts 
in living conditions (including education ) 
under totalitarian and democratic govern- 
ments see the “All Out For Democracy” 
series each week in Senior Scholastic, 
Junior Scholastic, and World Week. 


U. S. S. R. Rules for School Child 


You might ask your students 
whether they would like to 
work under some of the Rules 
for School Children laid down 
by the Soviet of People’s Com- 
missars. Although many are 
standard practice in schools 
everywhere here are a few rules 
that differ from U. S. require- 
ments. 


To obey without question the 
orders of school director and 
teachers. 


To rise as the teacher or the 
director enters or leaves the 
classroom. 

To carry always his pupil's 
card, guarding it carefully, not 
passing it to other children, but 
presenting it on the request of 
the director or the teacher of 
the school. 


For violation of rules the So- 
viet pupil is subject to punish- 
ment, even to expulsion from 
school. 
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Practical Suggestions for Changing Times 


T was not until 1933 that the United 

States officially recognized the U. S. 
S. R. In that year Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt attended the opening of a school 
house. The President later told the press 
that “she had seen there a map of the 
world with a great big white space on 
it. No name, no information, and the 
teacher told her that it was blank with 
no name because the school board 
wouldn’t let her say anything about that 
big, blank space.” Since that time Russia 
has loomed large among the nations of 
the world. Even an ostrich would blush 
at the thought of overlooking the 
U.S. S. R. 

U.S. A. and U. S. S. R. fought World 
War II as allies. In schools and else- 
where we supplanted the suspicions of 
the ‘twenties and early ‘thirties with the 
hand of friendship. Now the wheel of 
history turns again. Soviet vetoes in 
U. N. and the rebirth of the Comintern 
compel us to ask, what shall we teach 
about Russia NOW? 

We should not permit Soviet govern- 
ment policy to eclipse our friendship 
with the Russian people. We know them 
as a great people. Their efforts to win 
freedom from monarchs parallel our 
own. We play their music; admire their 
ballet, and their books. We must con- 
tinue to extend the hand of friendship 
to the Russian people. 


Russia UNper THE Czar:The U. S. 
S. R. must convey more to our students 
than an outline of one-sixth of the 
world’s land surface, stretching from 
northern Asia to eastern Europe. Its 
200,000,000 people have a_ history 
which must be understood. Early in a 
unit on the U. S. S. R., we should ac- 
quaint our students with life in Russia 
under the Czars. They should learn 
about the slow progress of agriculture 
and industry, the corruption of the gov- 
ernment, and the virtual landlessness of 
Russian farmers despite the tardy aboli- 
tion of serfdom in 1861. These condi- 
tions furnished fuel for uprisings. Tak- 
ing advantage of the 1913 mass revolu- 
tion, a small Marxist group, the Bolshe- 
vists, captured control of the govern- 
ment and have held it ever since. 


New institu- 
tions rose amidst the debris of an em- 
pire shattered by war and revolution. 
Basic to an understanding of the differ- 
ence between Soviet institutions and 
appreciation of the role 
played by property. Under the Soviet 
system there is no private ownership of 
the means of production. In contrast to 
our capitalist system, the right to em- 
ploy hired labor for private profit is for- 


PrRoPpERTY CONCEPTS: 


ours is an 


What fo Teach 
About Russia 
NOW 


bidden. Communists, however, nave 
qualified their dictum, “From each ac- 
cording to his avilities, to each accord- 
ing to his needs.” There are wide dis- 
crepancies in earnings of different 
groups in Russia today. Soviet citizens 
are allowed to save up money for their 
individual use and to own personal 
property such as houses and home fur- 
nishings. 


Civi. Liperties: Government con- 
trols extend not only to the ownership 
of vast resources, the extension of social 
services, and scientific research, but to 
the thoughts of citizens. There are no 
civil liberties in the U. S. S. R. com- 
parable, in practice, to the guarantees 
enjoyed by most Americans. The dicta- 
torship has not permitted open criticism 
and the formation of opposition parties. 
All means of communication are domi- 
nated by the state, which is the instru- 
ment of the Communist party, itself a 
small group numerically. Criticism must 
remain within the confines of discussion 
areas delineated by the leaders. Failure 
to comply means imprisonment or worse. 


Revicion: The party has modified its 
early position of hostility to organized 
religion. It has recognized the deep grip 
of religion upon a considerable section 
of the people. The Russian Orthodox 
Church is now an officially recognized 
body under the direct control of the 
Soviet government. However, one of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Com- 
munist party remains atheism. 


Minority Ricuts: Although indi- 
vidual liberty is denied, substantial 
strides have been made toward recog- 
nition of rights of ethnic minorities. 
Communist theory, in contrast to Nazi 
racism, rejects the age-old notion of 
superior and inferior peoples. Com- 


By Howard L. Hurwitz, editor, A. T. S. S. Bulletin 


munists have striven consistently to fur 
ther equality among more than 180 na- 
tionalities, They have expended a far 
larger proportionate share of the na- 
tional income on education of both sexes 
that we have appropriated for education 
in the United States. Education is recog- 
nized by Soviet leaders as an indispen- 
sable instrument for disseminating Com- 
munist doctrine. 


ForEIGN Pouicy: The foregoing back- 
ground of Russia — old and new — may 
explain to some extent the clash be- 
tween the United States and Russian 
foreign policies. The Russians, histori- 
cally, have been exposed to constant in- 
vasion. In one generation, Russia has 
been invaded twice by Germany. There 
are memories of the harsh treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk, German looting of the 
Ukraine and Caucasus in two wars, and 
the intervention in Russia by Allied 
armies at the end of World War I. Fear 
of invasion is coupled with the deter- 
mination of Communists to spread their 
doctrines wherever the soil is fertile, 


BrsLiocGRAPHy: Books, films, and re- 
cordings about Russia have been mush:- 
rooming. Books considered pro-Soviet 
have been written by Wendell L. Will- 
kie, Joseph E. Davies, Eric Johnston, 
Sir Bernard Pares, Henry Shapiro, Wal- 
ter Kerr, Henry Cassidy, Maurice Hin- 
dus, Ella Winter, Anna L. Strong, Albert 
Rhys Williams, Ralph Parker, Hewlett 
Johnson, and Walter Duranty. Those 
regarded anti-Soviet have been written 
by Eugene Lyons, Max Eastman, Man- 
ya Gordon, David D. Dallin, Louis Fis- 
cher, Victor Kravchenko, Alexander 
Barmine, William H. Chamberlain, Ar- 
thur Koestler, Fred E. Beal, George S. 
Counts and John Childs, W. H. White. 
Jan Valtin, Isaac Don Levinne, Benjamin 
Gitlow, Louis F. Budenz, Leon Trotsky, 
and Angelica Balabanov. 

Descriptions of numerous volumes on 
Russia can be gained quickly by con- 
sulting the Book Review Digest. Social 
Studies, March 1946, pages 107-09. 
contains an excellent bibliography of 
materials on Russia. The Government 
Printing Office(D. C.)has recently pub- 
lished two studies, Communism in Ac- 
tion (1946) and Trends in Russian For- 
eign Policy Since World War I (1947). 

To understand modern Russia also 
requires an understanding of the origins, 
varieties and evolution of socialism; of 
Karl Marx and his many prophets; and 
of Russia as the capital of the militant 
socialist branch known as communism. 
Editor's Note: This same topic is on tli 
Social Studies Council convention agen- 
da (see page 7-T). 





Meet Us in St. Louis 


Social Studies T-achers Convention 


ICH and varied intellectual fare will 
| be spread before social studies 
teachers in the annual Thanksgiving 
convention plans announced by the Na- 
tional Council of Social Studies. Place: 
St, Louis. Headquarters: Hotel Jeffer- 
son, Time: November 27-29. 

Timely topics for every social studies 
special “taste” have=been set by pro- 
gram chairman Stanley E. Dimond, sec- 
ond-vice president. Over-all convention 
theme is Training for World Citizenship. 


Friday Morning Sections 


From 9:00 to 10:30 a.m. ten section 
meetings will consider the following 
topics: ; 

Helping Students Gain Understand- 
ing of and Allegiance to Our Demo- 
cratic Heritage. 

Living in the Shadow of the Atomic 
Bomb. 

Improving the Teaching of Current 
Affairs. 

What Shall We Teach About Russia 
Now? 

Realism and Idealism in Studying the 
United Nations. 

Educating Elementary Children for 
Cooperative Living in Today’s World. 

The Place of Labor-Manageinent Re- 
lations in the Soeial Studies , Pypgram. 

The Use of Group Processes 11 Social 
Studies Teaching. 

Audio-Visual Methods and Materials. 





Offers Rich Thanksgiving Fare 


The 1948 Presidential Election and 
Its Importance in World Affairs. 


Friday Afternoon Sections 


Educating Elementary Children for 
Cooperative Living in Today’s World. 

The Use of Group Processes in Social 
Studies Teaching. 

The Use of Radio and Recordings. 

The Present Status of Research in the 
Social Studies. 

Student Participation in Schoo] Gov- 
ernment. 

General Education and the Social 
Studies: The Status of Core Programs, 
Unified Courses, Common Learnings. 

The Contribution of Geography to 
Social Education. 

Next Steps in Teaching American 
History. 

Removing Barriers to a Unified 
Nation. 


Saturday Morning Sections 

Practical Classroom Experience in 
Teaching About UNESCO. 

How Social Studies Teachers. Are 
Handling Personality Behavior Prob- 
lems. 

What the Social Studies Teacher 
Should Teach About Opinion Polling. 

Student: Participation in Community 
Service Activities. 

Impreving the Teaching of Critical 
Thinking. 
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The Social Studies Program at the 
Junior College Level. : 

The Social Studies Teacher as a 
Teacher of Reading. 

What Is the Future of the World 
History Course? 

Using State and Local Resources in 
Social Studies Classes. 

Problems of Beginning Social Studies 
Classes. 


Friday Luncheon Topics 


Council convention goers have a 
choice among six luncheons on Friday. 

How Can the Social Studies Teacher 
Improve Intergroup Relations? 

What Can the Social Studies Teacher 
Do to Develop Better Citizens? 

How Can the Social Studies Teacher 
Develop Real Competence in Economic 
Living? 

What Part Can Teachers Take in 
Improving the Curriculum? 

What Can Social Studies Teachers 
Do to Improve International Under- 
standing? 

What Materials and Methods Will 
Improve the Quality of Democratic 
Human Relationships? 

Featured general session speakers are 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark, Mar- 
guret Mead, the distinguished anthro- 
pologist, and Philip J. Hickey, superin- 
tendent of schools, St. Louis. Fred A. 
Middlebush, president, University of 
Missouri, will speak on “Can U.N. Suc- 
ceed Where the League Failed?” On 
Friday evening seven members of the 
U. S. Social Studies Committee to Ger- 
many will report on “The Redirection 
of Germany.” President W. Linwood 
Chase will make his presidential ad- 
dress on Saturday morning. 

A symposium on “Social Studies Text- 
books for the World of Today and 
Tomorrow” will be held Saturday noon 
with Lloyd W, King, chairman. In the 
afternoon the showing of two edited 
Hollywood features useful for social 
studies! wilh preeede discussions of the 
Audio-Visual Aids Committee report by 
a panel chairmanned by William H. 
Hartley. 

Make your reservations NOW. 
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TRAVEL NEWS 


16 in Marshall Plan 
Unroll Welcome Mat 
Travel to Europe will be en- 
couraged by the Marshall Plan. 
Exactly how this decision of the 
16-nation will op- 
erate remains “unfinished busi- 


committee 


ness.” 

The draft submitted to U. S. 
declares, “Tourism is one of the 
which 
the participating countries will 


invisible exports upon 
increasingly rely as a means of 
balancing their with 
the rest of the world.” 
Translated from the “diplo- 
matic, 


accounts 


” this means that teachers 
and others who spend dollars 
next summer in Eurcpe will 
help the Marshall Plan. The na- 
tions promise “relaxztion of re- 
strictions.” 


NEW NEA TOURS 
Tours to four new areas will 
be added to the NEA’s 1948 
Travel Service program, Paul 
H. Kinsel, director, announces. 
Two alternate tours to the Pa- 
cific Northwest 
ing via Canadian 
California. A 
California and another to East- 


permit return- 
Rockies or 
special tour to 
ern cities are scheduled. 

Last than 450 
teachers went on guided trips 


yea! more 


to areas again listed for 1948: 


Mexico, Cuba, West Indies, 
New England, and Quebec. 


Tour Leaders Fly Free 
[wo trans-ocean air lines an- 


nounce that tour leaders who 


sign up air tour parties of 10 | 


or more will receive free tick- 


themselves. They are 
W orld 
Airlines. 


ets tor 


Pan American Airways 


ind 
MORE KITS 


New 


ternational 


American 


kits on in 
understanding are 


information 
ready for teacher associations, 
innounces Ben M. Cherrington, 
NEA’s committee on 
relations Kit 
foreign travel by 


hairman, 
international 
title Ss 
ers teacher 


teach- 
and student ex 
educational reconstruc- 


WOTP, UNESCO. 


h inge 


tion 


Coming Conventions 
American 
school Administrators, 
City, February 21-26 
National Association of Sec- 
mdary School Principals 


Association of 
Atlantic 


same 


place, same time 





| mouth 





i 


Russell in Los Angeles Times 


Foreign Policy Begins Here 


Clash Over N. Y. 
Promotion Plan 


How should teachers be pro- 
moted? This issue is up in New 
York State. The last legislature 
charged State Commissioner of 
Education Francis T. Spauld- 
ing with recommending regula- 
tions tor increments 
based on evidence of merit. 

Commissioner Spaulding sum- 
moned an advisory committee. 


salary 


Its job: To recommend the cri- 
teria for salary increases (see 
New York salary scale in “Cap- 
sule News,” Scholastic Teacher, 
April 14.) 

When the committee report- 
ed this fall, the 


argument flared. 


smouldering 


New York City’s Joint Teach- ! 


ers Committee denounced the 
They ask that New York 


City’s plans remain in force 


plan 





Policies Report Ready 


“Education for All American 
Children,” a report on current 
problems and future trends of 
elementary schools, has gone to 
press. Prepared by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, it 
parallels the now famous report 
on secondary education. It is 
the NEA’s first policy statement 
for this level in 30 years. 


How to Win Friends 
Among the Voters 


Do have a bond issue 
coming up? Or a vote on a tax 
levy increase? Want to know 
how to put it before the people? 
NEA has an answer based on 
school systems which did and 
won. Title: “Winning School 
Support at the Polls.” 44 pages. 
$1 from Educational Research 
Service, NEA, Washington, 
Em C. 


you 


Financing Public Education 
— General Features of a Satis- 
factory State Plan, is a new 
U. S. Office of Education 18- 
page leaflet —10 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents. 





APPLES FROM TEACHERS 


On February 19, teachers 
will give out “apples.” At a 
national “recognition din- 
ner” honors will be heaped 
on members of press, radio, 
and motion pictures for 
efforts in in- 
terpreting the school crisis.” 

This and other public re- 
lations for education plans 
are joint projects of the NEA 
and the State Education As- 
Secretaries. 


“outstanding 


sociation 














“Great Issues’’ Course a Dartmouth Must 


out at Dart- 
Beginning this year all 
Dartmouth take 
“Great 

Chief “To 
tuture citizens to form accurate 


Ivory towers are 
seniors will 
Issues “ 
purpose: enable 
judgments ot contemporary 
vents.” Course will emphasize 
“use and analysis of public in- 
formation resources.” 

Students will work in the new 
Public Affairs Laboratory in- 
stalled in Dartmouth’s Baker 
Library. It will be stocked with 
periodicals, gov- 
private 


newspapers, 


ernment publications, 





group literature. 

Required reading for the first 
semester includes: Hiroshima, 
E. B. White’s White Flag, A 
Free and Responsible Press, the 
Declaration of Independence, 
Communist Manifesto and the 
Acheson-Lilienthal and Baruch 
atomic control 

President Dickey sees course 
“giving all Dartmouth under- 
graduates a common intellectual 


energy reports. 


experience in their senior year 
ind requiring that they be ac- 
tively concerned with the issues 
of their time.” 





COLLEGE COST 
SOARS HIGHER 


Only Well-Heeled Can 
Now Go, Russell Warns 


You can write up the valu 
of your college education. h 
seven years, says the U. S. Of. 
fice of Education, tuition fees 
in publicly controlled colleges 
and universities have risen 31.4 
per cent. 

Higher education is fast be- 
coming too high for any but the 
well heeled. Two factors con- 
ceal this trend now. Uncle Sam 
pays 50 per cent of the $600, 
000,000 student fee bill; U. S$ 
is prosperous. 

Fees are rising faster than in- 
flation costs, declares John Dale 
Russell, higher education divi- 
sion chief, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Decreasing income from 
philanthropy forces shift to fees 

“This trend,” he warns, “will 
limit college education to chil- 
dren of higher-income families 
counter-democratic _ tend- 
ency.” 

Tuition in U. S. 
jumped from an 
$580 to $798, 
recent Neu 


-— @ 


colleges 
average ol 
reports a more 
York Times survey 
In public colleges tuition is uy 
28 per student fees, 55 
per cent; dormitory fees, 43 per 
cent; boarding room charges, 5! 


cent; 


per cent. 


PERSONALS 
Wilbur F. Murra has been 


named assistant secretary of th 
Educational Po! 
cies Commission. 

Paul 


Lakewood, 


reorganized 


Rehmus, formerly ir 
<>... 


ent of schools in Portland, Or 


. ] 
Is superintend 


gon. 

Richard E. Thursfield, Social 
Studies Council Yearbook ed 
itor, formerly at Johns Hopkins 
is now Education Department 
chairman, Univ. of Rochester 

Recent U. S. Office of Edi 
cation appointments: 

Nolan D. Pulliam, 
state superintendent, to be sp 
cialist in 


Arizo! 


state school admin 
istration 

J. Dan Hull, principal, Sh 
ridge High School, Indianap« 
to be chief, Instructional Prob 
lems Division. 

Ellsworth Tompkins, pri! 
pal, Eastside High School, Pt 
erson, N. J., to be specialist ‘or 


large high schools. 
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How Letters Received in the 


STUDENTS’ INTERNATIONAL 
LETTER WRITING CONTEST 





HE First International Letter 


Writing Award ever presented 
by Scholastic Teacher, announced 
in the issue of September 22, 1947 
is helping teachers add new inter- 
est to classroom work. 

In addition to providing incen- 
tive for learning how to write 
correspondence, the letters written 
and received help in the following 
important ways: 

Current Events and History. Students 
learn firsthand that boys and girls 
in other countries are people like 
themselves. Today’s news and his- 
torical events both take on added 
personal interest. 

Languages and Geography. Hearing 
from boys and girls in lands across 
the seas makes the study of other 
languages and countries more alive 
to your students. 


Displays and Newspapers. Letters from 
abroad make displays that draw 
school-wide attention to your class. 
They may provide excellent “copy” 
for your school paper. 

Gerald Carnes, United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, has this to say: 
“We consider the Scholastic Inter- 
national Letter Award a most im- 
portant development in U. S. Public 
Education for the Winter of 1947-48. 
If young people can reach across 
national boundaries and ‘shake 
hands’ by mail, permanent world 
peace wil! be brought that much 
closer.”’ 

It is with this purpose of foster- 
ing international friendship and 
better understanding of American 
life that Pan American World 
Airways is sponsoring this Award. 


World’s Most Experienced Airline —First Round-the-World 


FAN AMERICAN Wort AIRUAYS , 
The Sys em of the Flying Ciippers Say 





Are Helping Teachers Make Studies More Alive! 








YOUR CLASS 
TODAY 


If you have not already done 
so. Write for the Scholastic 
Writing Awards Booklet. 
(Your copy is FREE. Ad- 
dress: The Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y.) A list 
of sources from which to ob- 
tain names of students abroad 
will also be sent to you on re- 
quest. Be sure your students 
keep copies of their letters to 
enter in the contest. 
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Exchange 


. « » SO YOU WANT TO BE ONE? 


N ADDITION to Lord Inverchapel 
in Washington, Britain has 125 other 
“ambassadors” to America this year. 

One of them may be in your very school, 
right next to vour own classroom. 

I am referring, of course, to the Brit- 
ish exchange teachers As you have 
heard, no doubt, it is all part of a sort 
of cultural “lend-lease” arrangement be- 
tween the two countries. We sent them 
125 of our teachers and they sent us as 
many of their own — in equal quantita- 
tive and qualitative balance. 

These English “schoolmarms” all 
seem to talk like Greer Garson. And all 
seem to be as charming as she is. I 
know, I spent nine davs with them this 
summer aboard the State Denpartment- 
S.S. Marine which 
brought them from Plymouth to New 
York. 

By now they are probably fully at 
home. But when I saw them, each felt 
like a about to 
America. They were excited and a little 
frightened bv their “adventure.” Will 
the American children like us? Is a 
British accent a drawback? How do you 


chartered Jumper 


Columbus discover 


sav “school-master” in American? 

Thev were accomnanied bv Paul E. 
Smith of the U. S. Office of Education, 
who is the chairman of the committee 
for the interchange of teachers between 
Britain and the United States. He 
briefed them, in daily lectures aboard 
ship, about American mores, customs, 
and wavs of life. He explained to them 
the differences between the United 
States and British svstems and 
tried to ease their anxieties. 

From Dr. Smith J learned that the 
current interchange of teachers between 
the two countries began in the 1946-47 


school 


school term. The program is the respon- 
sibility of committees in both the United 
States Britain. committees 


are comnosed of renresentatives of vari- 


and These 
ous educational org*nizations. 


oTam 38 ad 
S. Office of Educa 


In this countrv the rr 
ministered hy the U 


By |. D. W. Talmadge 


tion. The Office, however, does not pick 
the teachers. There are 22 selection 
committees throughout the country for 
that purpose. Nominations are made by 
school superintendents and_ teachers’ 
organizations, The requirement in both 
countries is at least five years of teach- 
ing experience. Application for the 1948- 
49 school year should be made as soon 
as possible. So get in touch with your 
national or state teachers’ association. 
Find out if you are eligible. Similar 
exchanges in future years may be made 
also with countries other than Great 
Britain. 

The teachers who participate in the 
interchange are granted by their local 
boards or authorities a year’s leave of 
absence with pay. Each teacher, how- 
ever, is responsible for his own travel 
expenses. Because of the higher cost of 
living in America, every British teacher 
receives from his government an addi- 
tional bonus of 100 pounds ($400), 
The average English “pedagogue’s” sal- 
ary is about $1,700 a year, as compared 
with the U. S. average of approximately 
$2,000. 

The exchange is as nearly identical 
as possible. The exchanges teach the 
same grade (or subject). They corre- 
spond with each other before exchang- 
ing places, and each makes provisions 
for living quarters and accommodations 
for his (or her) opposite number. They 
even tip each other off on how to get 
along with their respective 
GEE. © « « 


supervis- 


The teachers are of all levels. trom 
kindergarten through high school and 
several special schools. Last year 74 
teachers from each of the two countries 
participated in this “swap.” This vear 
each country sent 125. 

The British teachers come from 
Northern Ireland, England, Scotland, 
and Wales and were assigned to schools 
in 35 states of the Union. (Some states, 
like Nevada and Washington, cannot 


Teachers arrive in Britain. “! 
wouldn’‘t trade that year for any- 
thing,” said returning Americans. 


have exchange teachers because of loca! 
laws which make it mandatory for all 
teachers to be U. S. citizens. ) 

The assignments are to schools in 
American cities of 10,000 to 200,000 
population. There are two reasons for 
this limitation: (1) British teachers may 
find themselves isolated in larger com- 
munities; and (2) the cost of living is 
higher in larger cities. 

In the British contingent of teachers 
there are twenty men. Nine of the Brit- 
ishers brought their wives with them; 
while ten of the Americans took thei 
wives and children to Britain. 

Unofficially, I also garnered this bit 
of vital statistics. Last year one Ameri 
can exchange teacher married a Brit- 
isher, and three of her British sisters in 
this country married Americans. But 
that’s not a scheduled part of the ex- 
change program! 

Also aboard the Marine Jumper were 
several American teachers returning 
home from their year of service in Brit- 
ish schools. I talked with Miss Esther 
]. Urie, Hartford High School, White 
River Junction, Vt.; Mrs. Helen Rand 
Miller, Evanston (Ill.) Township High 
School; Miss Dorothy Chilcote, Barber- 
ton, Ohio; Miss Eileen Woodburn, Lu- 
ther Burbank Junior High, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Miss Elma Fisher, Wylie 
Elementary School, Ashland, Kentucky. 

To quote one is to quote them all. 
“The English people were most friendly 
and hospitable.” “Had the most inter- 
esting time of my life.” “I wouldn't 
trade that year for anything.” 

What advice did they have for read- 
ers of Scholastic Teacher? “Go to Eu- 
rope next summer — as exchange teach- 
ers or on vacation. You will learn more 
from living in Europe a few weeks than 
from a year’s reading of newspapers.” 
A view in which this newspaperman 
concurs. 


1948 Travel Prospects in Europe 


From his observations in Europe Mr: 


Talmadge makes these predictions: 

Several European universities will open 
seminars for U. S. teachers next summer 
Living quarters will be provided. (Se: 
February 2 Scholastic Teacher for list.) 

Food situation will be easier next sum 
mer in Western Europe. 

Currency will be more stable; inflatio 
less serious. 

More liners and airplanes will be i 
service. 

Transportation on 
nearly normal. 

Most European nations will eagerly it 
vite visitors. 

Teachers who want to help can do s 
through work service groups. 


will b 


continent 





in 


in 
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Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 


Guide For A Lesson Plan 


Syria (p. 7) 
Aim 

To aid pupils in understanding Syria’s 
history, culture, and position in the 
world today, by means of a series of 


comparisons with life in the United 
States. 


Procedure 

Teacher: Let us say that a young man 
from Syria has come to live in your 
hcme town while he studies at the uni- 
versity. His American friends plan a 
series of visits for his entertainment. 
The conversations of the Syrian guest 
and his American hosts and hostesses 
during these trips increase their knowl- 
ecge of America and Syria. We will 
ask three pupils to report on each of the 
following visits and give -n account of 
how the Syrian guest compared each 
trip with corresponding raatters in his 
nitive land. As you rear the article 
take notes on all that relates to the topic 
assigned to you. You wil: have to do 
some reading about your own country 
in order to compare the American and 
Syrian ways of life. 


Visit to the Freedom Train 

a. America’s heritage of freedom 

b. Syria: For four centuries before 
th. start of World War I, Syria was part 
of Turkey. England and France divided 
some of Turkey’s land between them. 
When the war ended, Syria was made a 
French mandate. The Syrians, how- 
ever, wantec to be independent. They 
revolted against the French many times 
be were defeated each time. In 1936 
France promised Syria her independ- 
ence to start in 1939. When the time 
came, World War II had started. The 
question of Syrian independence was 
put aside. In 1940 the German armies 
conquered France. The new officials 
sent to Syria and Lebanon were noth- 
ing but German agents. In 1941 Bri- 
tain and Free French soldiers invaded 
Syria and Lebanon. They drove out the 
German agents. Soon afterward, Great 
Britain and the Free French leaders 
agreed to recognize the independence 
of Syria and Lebanon. The last of the 
British and French troops did not leave 
until April 15, 1946. Then, for the 
first time in centuries, Syria was a free 
nation. 


Visit to a Museum 

a. Evidence of early civilization of 
the American Indians. 

b. Syria: Ancient ruins tell us that 
Syria flourished thousands of years be- 
fore Christ’s birth. Ancient Syria was 


called Aram. At the desert of Palmyra, 
columns of a temple to the sun and a 
colonnade of marble columns still stand. 
Palmyra was once ruled by the famous 
Queen Zenobia, who was carried off by 
the Romans in the third century A.D. 
Now a few Arabs live in goat-skin huts 
where Palmyra’s splendid buildings 
once stood. Hama has been on the map 
for more than 5,000 years. Its old 
name was Hamath and it was once the 
capital of an ancient kingdom. Damas- 
cus, frequently mentioned in the Bible, 
is often called the oldest city in the 
world. Aleppo is another ancient city. 
At its outskirts a modern road and a 
Roman highway run paralle! to each 
other. 


Visit to Your Nearest City 


a. Business in San Francisco, Santa 
Fe, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Louis, Allentown, Worces- 
ter, Newark, Rapid City, Bangor, 
Rochester, Dayton, Dallas, ete. 

b. Business in Aleppo: Syria’s cities 
are important trade centers. There the 
desert Bedouins exchange their live- 
stock and wool for manufzctured goods. 
Trading is carried on in crowded ba- 
zaars, the cities’ shopping districts. The 
bazaars of Aleppo, the largest city, are 
the busiest in all Syria. This is how a 
bazaar would look — (Pupils report in 
turr by reading from the article the 
paragraphs beginning as follows) — 

“A Bedouin wanders down a 
street...” 

“Down the street an old Arab ,. .” 

“Behind the fruit vendor . .” 

“On the same _ street, 
men...” 

c. Historic facts about your nearest 
city. 

d. Historic facts about Damascus, 
Hama, Aleppo. 

St. Paul was converted to Christianity 
along the road to Damascus. The word 
damask comes from Damascus, It refers 
to the patterns used by weavers and 
metal workers of Damascus. Hand- 
woven damask silks and linens have 
been prized for centuries. Damascus is 
often called the oldest city in the 
world. 

Hama, city of the water wheels, has 
been on the map for more than 5,000 
years. 

Aleppo is another ancient city. At 
its outskirts a modern road and a 
Roman highway run parallel to each 
other. 


turbaned 


Visit to a Beach 


a. Facts about your nearest lake, 
river, gulf, or ocean beach. 
b. Swimming in the Orontes River, 


in the Euphrates, and in the waters of 
the Mediterranean: 

In the city of Hama, young Arab boys 
go swimming in the Orontes River. For 
diving boards, they use huge wooden 
wheels that look something like our 
ferris wheels. The swimmers grab 
spokes, are lifted high into the air, and 
then dive off. These wheels were not 
built for swimmers, but for irrigation 
purposes, Mediterranean waters wash 
Syria’s northwest border. Only one large 
river flows through Syria. That is the 
Euphrates. 


Visit to a Farm or Ranch 


a. Facts about farming, ranching, 
fruit growing, or dairying in your part 
of the country. 

b. Syria: Farming and animal-breed- 
ing are the main industries of Syria. 
Farming is carried on chiefly by means 
of irrigation. The leading crops are 
olives, fruits, cereals, wheat, barley, 
chickpeas, potatoes, tobacco, and cotton. 
Animals are bred mainly by the desert 
tribes. Wool, hides, and skins are ex- 
ported. 


Visit to a Modern Language Class 


a. Comments on language courses in 
your school or about adult education 
classes in English, Spanish, German, 
French, Chinese, etc. 

b. Syria: Most of Syria’s people are 
Arabs who speak Arabic. In some parts 
of Syria, Aramaic, the language Christ 
spoke, is still heard. The Kurds have 
their own tongue. In the cities, French, 
English, and Greek are spoken. 


Informal Discussion 


Discussion about the different re- 
ligions of America and Syria and a com- 
parison of the educational opportunities 
of the two countries. 

Syria: Though the majority of people 
in Syria are Moslems, they are divided 
into various sects. About one-fourth of 
the people are Christians. The Christians 
are also divided into many groups, just 
as they are in the United States. There 
are a small number of Jews in the cities. 

Schooling is compulsory in Syria 
through the primary grades. But in 
many villages there are no schools, and 
no bus service to carry boys and girls to 
school. Besides the government schools 
and religious schools there are British, 
French, and American schools in 
Damascus. There are some technical 
schools, a university at Damascus, and 
one at Aleppo. For higher studies, 
Syrian scholars go to the U. S. and 
Europe. Thirty-seven Arabic dailies and 
25 periodicals are published in Syria. 
Damascus has two broadcasting stations. 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 
(November 10) 


Theme article: Lebanon and Trans- 
Jordan 

Play: The Affair at Griffin’s Wharf 
—a one-act play about the Bos- 
ton Tea Party. 

Democracy Series: The Right to a 
Fair Trial 

On the Dummy Line: Photographs 
of old short-line railroads. 


Theme Articles to Come 
November 17: Turkey 
December 1: Greece 
December 8: Italy 
December 15: 

Issue 


Special Christmas 











Balkan Commission (p. 6) 


1. If the Greek government is over- 
thrown, what might happen? 

[Greek Communists might take 
over the government and Russia 
would control Greece. ] 

2. What importance do you see in 
the control of the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean? 

[The Mediterranean is an impor- 
tant shipping link between Europe 
and the East. ] 

3. Name the five Balkan countries. 
[Albania, Romania, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Greece. ] 

4. Which of these Balkan countries 

are under Russian control? 
[All except Greece. ] 

5. Where in this region has there 
been fighting ever since 1946? 

[Along the borders of Greece and 
Albania, Bulgaria, 
slavia.] 

6. How has the Political and Security 
Committee of the U. N. General As- 
sembly moved to end this fighting? 

[It set up a U. N. Balkan com- 
mission to help Greece and her 
neighbors settle their 
peacefully. ] 

7. What did Russia and her satel- 
lites say about such a commission? 

[They said they would not join 
the commission. ] 


and Yugo- 


disputes 


Belgian Diary (p. 12) 


l. Assign the six entries in the Bel- 
gian Diary to six pupils and ask them to 
read each day’s record aloud. 

2. After the reading, ask the class to 
explain such terms as Walloons, Flem- 
ings, youth hostelers, hobnail boots, 
blue jeans, berets, leeks, gouter. “auto 
stop.” 

3. Discuss the opinion-forming influ- 


ence of American movies. 


Korea Goes to U. N. (p. 3) 


1. What natiou. ruled Korea before 
World War II? [Japan.] 

2. Why was Korea denied 
pendence after the war ended? 

[The U. S., Great Britain, Russia, and 
China decided that Korea was not 
ready for self-rule and that her people 
must practice self-rule under a trustee- 
ship. } 

3. Why were the U. S. and Russia 
unable to agree on Korea’s government? 

[They were unable to agree on the 
political groups to be consulted. The 
U. S. wanted to consult all groups. The 
Russians did not want to consult Ko- 
reans who were anti-Communist. ] 

4. Why is the U_ S. unwilling to 
withdraw her troops from Korea at the 
present time? 

[The U. S. fears that Korean Com- 
munists will take over the government. ] 


Freedom to Worship God (p. 10) 


On a map of the United States have 
pupils point out the thirteen colonies 
and name the religious groups that first 
settled each. 


inde- 


Special Reports 

Assign pupils to write reports on the 
story of the Pilgrims, the story of Roger 
Williams, the story of William Penn, 
the founding of Maryland, etc. 





More Plays, Please 


Oct. 11, 1947 
To THE Eprror: 

As an eighth grade public school 
teacher using your magazine weekly 
with my class, I want to congratulate 
you and commend you as highly as I 
can for publishing “The Admiral and 
the News” in your issue of October 
13th. This condensation of “Columbus 
Discovers America,” by William Mor- 
wood, one of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System’s series, CBS IS THERE, 
is an extremely effective dramatization 
of history. Some of my students are 
presenting . mock broadcast of it to the 
class on the 13th, the day after Co- 
lumbus Day, and I am confident that 
it will make a big and lasting impres- 
sion. I am sure that thousands of teach- 
ers throughout the country must be 
thanking you for this exceptional tool 
for the teaching of both oral English 
and American history. 

I wish most earnestly to request you 
to do everything possible to publish 
the scripts of the other broadcasts in 
the CBS IS THERE series of last sum- 
mer. They will be of inestimable value 
to American history classes. 

Your other dramatic presentations by 
Ethel Duncan have also been excellent, 
and I have found them effective and 
popular with my students. Our class 
put on “All Aboard the Freedom Train” 


for the entire school, two days before 
going to see the train in New London, 
Conn. They all got a lot out of it. So 
keep these Ethel Duncan plays coming, 
too, but give us more CBS IS THERE 
in the issues where Ethel Duncan does 
not have a dramatic script. 

Sincerely yours, 

Rossins W. Barstow, Jr. 

Niantic (Conn.) School 


Editor's note: We will certainly pub- 
lish more of Miss Duncan’s plays and 
are negotiating with CBS for reprint 
permission on the following broadcasts: 
“The Burr-Hamilton Duel,” “The Pil- 
grims Sail from England,” “The Okla- 
homa Land Rush,” and “The Battle of 
Gettysburg.” Miss Duncan’s play dram- 
atizing the Boston Tea Party, “The Af- 
fair at Griffin’s Wharf,” will appear in 
next week’s issue. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. Of what country was Syria a man- 
date until World War II? ( France.) 

2. Name Syria’s capital. (Damas- 
cus. ) 

3. What language do most of the 
people of Svria speak? (Arabic.) 

4. In what country do the Flemings 
and Wolloons live? (Belo*um.) 

5. Is the nresent povulation of the 
US. 102.000.0000. 199 900.000; or 
142.000.000? (142.000.000,) 

6. A committee of the General As- 
semblv of the U. N has voted to set up 
a commission to keep neace between 
Albania. Yveoslavia, Bulgaria, and 

. (Greece.) 

7. What Asiatic country, that once 
belonged to Tanan. is now oceunied by 
Americen and Russian troons? ( Korea.) 

8. Whet are the colore of the U. N. 
flac? ‘Téeht hlue and white.) 

9. What religions group settled the 
colonv of Poenevlvania? (Society of 
Friends. or Ouckers.) 

10. Which amendment to our Con- 
stitution cuarantees of | reli- 
gion? ( First.) 


freedom 


Solution to Quiz-Word Puzle, p. 23 


ACROSS: 1-silk: 5-Levden- T-err: 8-go: % 
Reirnt: Tl-fa. 12-aim, 13-and: 15-deen: 18-too; 
19-ran: %I-near: 24-all: 25-lid: 9?7-my: 28-memory; 
30-1n- %l-ear: 32-Sparta: 34-tons. 

DOWN: 1-Svria- ?-I’d; 3-legume; 4-knot; 5- 
Leheanon: 6-ere: 10-rid: 11-fat: 14-doe: 16-era; 
17-Palmyra: 20-plv; 22-Aleppo; 23-rim; 26-doers; 
28-must: 29-rat; 33-an. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 18 


1, SYRIAN FILL-IN: 1-Hama; 2-Damascus; 3 
Euphrates; 4-bazaars: 5-Arabic; 6-Aleppo; 7- 
Aramaic; 8-Latakia,; 9-France; 10-Mediterranean. 

2. BELGIAN QUIZ: 1-person; 2-hitch-hiking; 
3-shelter; 4-French-speaking Belgian; 5-light mel. 

3. FIVE IN A MATCH: 1-b; 2-e; 3-d; 4-a; 5-c. 

4. NAMING NATIONS: 1-Yugoslavia; 2-Ro- 
mania; 3-Palestine; 4-U. S.; 5-Lebanon. 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Korea; 2- 
James Forrestal, Secretary of Defense; 3-Roert 
Williams; 4-B 





